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Prospects for the New Year 


The upswing has already been a fact for “some time. As business 
prosperity is expected to continue, both in Europe and in the United States, 
we feel inclined to ask what level the present upswing will attain. There is 
every indication that it will be one of the most enduring and best since the 
Second World War. The extensive structural unemployment, still visible 
in this country despite the expansion, is thus in no way connected with 
international development, and neither should it be taken as an indication 
that the expansion in Finland is in any way weaker than in some of the other 
West European countries. 

Maybe the great attention which is, for natural reasons, devoted to 
unemployment provides an explanation of why in this country the short- 
term problems usually entailed by a rising trend have not been appreciated 
to the full. In the majority of other countries, both the government and the 
central bank exhibit great determination to hold in check that faithful 
follower of the boom, inflation. The danger of inflation is, especially in the 
United States, a topic for discussion, while in Western Europe the common 
market plans compel all the countries at least to curb the rise in costs, even 
though it may not be possible to avoid it altogether. To quote The 
Economist, the feeling now generally prevailing is that the upswing may 
readily develop into a real boom, and entail serious consequences. 

Under such circumstances, it is quite appropriate that a mote active 
financial policy is being adopted. One expression of this is the increase in 
the rates of interest since last autumn. The Federal Reserve banks in the 
United States have been particularly active in this respect; their present 
discount rate, 4 per cent, is very high for American conditions. In Europe 
the discount rate has 2]so been raised in a number of countries, including 
England and Sweden. In each of these countries the Central Bank discount 
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rate is now 5 per cent. Although in part the increase in the rate of interest 
has in some countries been due to international capital transactions, the 
main reason has been, as aptly pointed out by the governor of the Swedish 
Central Bank, that of »preventing exaggerations in the cyclical upswing». 

I hope that the lack of interest shown by Finland in these problems is 
not to be understood as indicating that our country intends to travel its 
own road also in this connection. On the contrary, we should now follow 
the example of other countries and protect our own interests in time; there 
should be an intensification of our efforts to safeguard the value of the 
money. Most of the previous inflationary periods in Finland are known to 
have been connected with boom periods in foreign trade. For some time 
now, the price level here has been rising, with wages following suit. In 
other words, the process has started, but it has the usual characteristic that 
its strength cannot be verified until afterwards. 

There should thus be some consideration of an increase in the rate of 
interest, as a natural step in the restrictive economic policy which is in my 
opinion now necessary. One indication that the managing body of the Bank 
of Finland is aware of the requirements of the situation is that the stipula- 
tions for rediscounting were tightened as from January 1st. However, it 
would be most unfortunate if the Central Bank’s financial activities were 
restricted to a regulation of rediscounts, and if the Bank of Finland, either 
for political or other reasons — as was the case in 1956—57 — were to refrain 
from increasing the discount rate. This measure is also motivated because 
there exists an obvious disproportion between the conditions offered to the 
public by the State and by the monetary institutions. The exemption from 
taxation for ten years, promised to the purchasers of State bonds, not only 
exempts from taxation all those who, attracted by the generous conditions, 
hasten to lend a helping hand to the State, but does in fact mean the same as 
increasing the rate of interest. It remains to be seen whether the supervisors 
of the Bank of Finland are prepared, by raising the discount rate, to enable 
the monetary institutions to offer their depositors an advantage similar to 
that now available only to buyers of State bonds. Furthermore, the present 
level of interest is far too low in relation to the supply of capital on the 
money market. In Sweden, the commercial banks now pay roughly the same 
rate of interest on deposits as we do in Finland, although the supply of 
capital is known to be much greater in Sweden. In addition, the demand for 
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credits has recently grown to such an extent that an increase in interest 
rates is also justifiable for this reason. 

In directing attention to these problems, I by no means wish to attach 
too much weight to the risk of inflation. Nevertheless, I do feel that the 
seriousness of the problem is underestimated by many. In earlier years too 
— the last occasions were in 1958 and 1957 — I have in these columns 
emphasized the importance of an economic policy aimed at the promotion of 
production, and in particular the ways and means at the disposal of the Bank 
of Finland for its realization. As, despite the upswing, our country is at the 
moment burdened by considerable structural unemployment, the Govern- 
ment and the Central Bank must give active support to employment, and 
at long sight create conditions for the solution of this question so vital to 
Finland. On the other hand, however, we must not close our eyes to the 
fact that the situation has changed, and that for this reason we must keep a 
watchful eye on everything that may tend to weaken the value of money. 


Feb. 24. 1960 | Géran Ebrnrooth 








Crisis in the wool industry 


By RUNAR HERNBERG, 
General Manager of Villayhtyma Oy 


The over-capacity that has primarily been held responsible for the 
persistent textile crisis in Western Europe is in fact the result of a number 
of contributory factors. The textile industry has always been highly sensitive 
to business trends, and will thus promptly react to any changes on the 
world’s market, be they variations in fashion, international competition, or 
price quotations on raw material exchanges. Immediately after the Second 
World War, there was a universal shortage of consumer goods in general, 
and of clothing articles in particular. As both accumulated and current 
consumers’ needs had to be met simultaneously, the result was a heavy 
increase in the demand for textiles. Supplies were limited, and the conse- 
quential seller’s market induced to rapid and pronounced expansion of the 
textile industry. In countries usually catering for their textile needs by means 
of importation, the general shortage of foreign currencies necessitated 
severe import restrictions, which again stimulated the domestic woollen 
industry to augment its productive capacity. The absence of foreign compe- 
tition thus produced in many places an atmosphere of isolation, in the shelter 
of which the textile industry continued to grow. It was not foreseen that 
this expansion would later prove to have been extremely short-sighted. 

However, by the turn of the year 1949/50, the accumulated demand 
for textiles had on the whole been filled. As import regulations were 
simultaneously being lifted, the market took an unfavourable turn. Inter- 
national competition became keener, and the West European textile mills 
began to suffer from selling difficulties. The outbreak of the Korean War 
in 1950 entailed a breathing space, though this was of short duration; raw 
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material prices rose sharply, and producers speculated in the rise, anti- 
cipating it to continue. It is calculated that during this period the wool prices 
on the international market increased by no less than 250 per cent; for 
comparison it may be mentioned that the corresponding rise during the 
Suez crisis was a mere 50 per cent. But already in Spring of 1951 the prices 
dropped unexpectedly and rapidly, and consumers, as is normal during 
declining trends, began to exhibit great reserve in their purchases. This 
resulted in a substantial increase in stocks, both at the stage of production 
and in various phases of distribution. These stocks, both ready-made and 
semi-manufactured, were, incidentally, made of raw materials which had 
been bought at high prices. In addition, raw material stocks had been filled 
to over-flowing with a view to speculation, and when further the textile 
production in countries with low wage level in the interim had been well 
started, and the products of these countries and of countries with State- 
controlled trade began to appear on the European market, a textile crisis 
was inevitable. This time, the culmination was reached in 1952. 

In Western Europe, the cotton industry suffered most from the crisis. 
In England, in particular, the recession led to a serious decrease in the 
cotton industry production causing to a large extent mills to close down. 
In Sweden and Finland, again, it was the woollen industry that experienced 
the most extreme effects of the iron grip of the crisis. In our country, the 
situation was accentuated by the »shock imports» in 1952, when the Finnish 
Government, by means of generous granting of import licences for textiles 
produced a temporary oversupply of textiles on our market, in an effort to 
lower the prices that had been screwed up during the Korean War. How- 
ever, the step was very short-sighted, and laid a heavy burden upon the 
economy of the Finnish woollen industry. 

As long as the post-war currency shortage persisted, it was not possible, 
generally speaking, to allocate sufficient amounts of foreign exchange for 
the purchase of textile industry machinery. Trends began to improve 
slightly in 1954 and the currency situation was also eased; the woollen 
industry was caught by the general expansion mentality and made sub- 
stantial investments in machinery. Foreign currencies were obtained by un- 
profitable exports of woollen products; together with minor amounts of 
»clearing currencies» bought at excessive rates, these rendered possible the 
purchase of machinery from abroad. Unfortunately, because of the in- 
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sufficiency of the currencies available, importers had too often to content 
themselves with second-hand equipment. Later on, these imports turned out 
to be a burden rather than an asset for our industry, even though they 
helped to create a temporary increase in capacity. 

Further, the recurrent intervention of the State in the development of 
economic life before the 1957 devaluation constituted a latent factor of 
uncertainty, whose consequences were difficult to predict. Here is intended, 
especially, an erratic taxation policy, previous devaluations, a depreciation 
policy that hampered investments, currency restrictions which made 
impossible the purchase of raw materials on favourable terms, and so on. 


The woollen industry, sensitive to seasonal variations, with the capricious- | 


ness of the climate already introducing an appreciable risk, was hit hard by 
the sales instability entailed by measures of his nature. 

The devaluation in Autumn 1957 was thought to provide increased 
protection for the home market industry, as import prices rose substantially 
in consequence. To the woollen industry, however, which is mainly 
manufacturing imported raw materials, devaluation meant a serious rise in 
costs. According to the structure and quality of the product and depending 
upon the relations between the different cost items, the costs of raw material 
in the selling price vary considerably but can be said to range within the 
following extreme values: woollen yarns 60-70 per cent, woollen materials 
40-55 per cent. The increase in raw material prices by 39 per cent as a result 
of the devaluation therefore became a great burden to the woollen industry, 
which was not permitted to adjust their selling prices correspondingly. 
Its profitability was weakened and it is obvious that the consequences 
would have been more fateful still had not the trend on the woollen market 
weakened in 1958, which contributed to the restriction of the price-raising 
effect of the devaluation. 

But the woollen industry had other difficulties to contend with. In 
connection with the devaluation, as is known, a large proportion of the 
imports were liberalized. Fortunately, the global licensing system introduced 
at this time contributed to the maintenance of the imports of finished 
products within fairly reasonable bounds. Liberalized imports of raw 
materials introduced new fibres into the country, which competed with 
traditional raw materials for the purchasing power of the consumers. Even 
before this, the increased popularity of cotton materials had cut down the 
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sale of woollen fabrics, and competition had become particularly keen as 
regards furnishing fabrics. 

After the devaluation, moreover, the general public was appreciably 
more hesitant in buying. When orders in hand were exhausted, factories 
were compelled to tie up capital in stock production at their own risk; a 
mistaken prediction of coming modes may easily result in sales at a loss, 
as the woollen industry is dependent on fashions. 

Alongside the raw material prices, the development of woollen industry 
wages, another principal cost item, was also unfavourable. Although 
the wages do not play as dominating a part as the raw material in the 
manufacturing costs, wage development is of very great importance for 
the profitability. It must be borne in mind that administration costs include 
substantial common wage items which, though not visible in the form of 
direct wage costs, are nevertheless influenced by every change in the wage 
level. The percentage of wages in the price of woollen products is estimated 
to correspond with the following average values: in woollen yearns 15-20 
per cent, woollen materials 25—30 per cent. If, in a review of the develop- 
ment of woollen industry wages, the average hourly earnings of male and 
female workers in 1952 are assumed to represent 100, by 1959 the figure had 
risen to 134. As no official statistics are available concerning the prices of 
woollen industry products, an unweighted average price index has been 
calculated below for nine representative woollen materials. With the 1952 
level taken at 100, the figure for last year was only 107. There figures 
clearly indicate that the woollen industry prices have stayed considerably 
behind the development of the two most important cost factors which 
affect the prices. 

Under such circumstances, a panicky and unscrupulous price 
competition was started among the woollen mills after the devaluation, with 
the various companies making efforts to secure for themselves a minimum 
amount of orders indispensable for continued operation: It was obvious 
that such competition could not but end in a catastrophe for the whole 
industry. The total sales, which in 1956 amounted to 13 900 million marks, 
declined in two years by 30 per cent, to 9 700 million. If this reduction is 
converted to the 1958 level by means of the cost-of-living index it is in fact 
37 per cent. The total of workers at the end of 1956 was 10 960 which was 
approximately the same number as in Sweden, twice the figure for Norway, 
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and three times the total of workers in the Danish woollen industry. By 
1958, however, by force of circumstances the Finnish figure had dropped 
to 7 900, i.e. by 28 per cent, and in November 1959 further to 7 524, which 
figure is no less than 31 per cent below that at the end of 1956. 

The decrease in sales and employment is hence remarkable, and indicates 
the simultaneous change in reserve capacity, though this is depending on 
the technical quality of the machinery. It is calculated that the Finnish 
woollen industry now has a surplus capacity of some 25 per cent, assuming 
that a maximum of 20 per cent of home requirements is met by imports. 
The reserve capacity, unutilized, can now be estimated at approx. 4—5 
million work-hours per year which — taking 2 000 hours a year per worker 
— if put into use would provide employment for 2 ooo—2z 500 workers. 
Thanks to the rationalized manufacturing methods, however, the true 
production reserve in terms of.product units is considerably greater. 

The radical reorganization measures taken in Finland one year ago in an 
effort to rescue our woollen industry from impending collapse must be 
viewed against this background. By 1958, accelerated competition had 
brought in its train the bankruptcy of one company, two more were teetering 
on the verge, and others were struggling against great financial difficulties. 
In Sweden, where the situation was roughly the same, several enterprises 
had discountinued operation, and their personnel was transferred to other 
work. Being a great credit granter to the Finnish industry, Pohjoismaiden 
Yhdyspankki / Nordiska Féreningsbanken made serious efforts to find a 
way out of the crisis. These efforts were facilitated by the fact that the 
initiative for mediation gradually emanated from the industries themselves. 
The negotiations that followed made it obvious that it was no longer 
possible to constitute suitable combinations between the enterprises. The 
thought that the sales of the wool industry be centralized in the common 
sales organization such as that of the cotton industry had to be abandoned 
for practical reasons. As the bank was unwilling to assume the responsibility 
for stoppages of work but, on the contrary, wished to contribute towards 
a constructive solution, the only alternative left was a comprehensive 
merger. This solution, which naturally provided the best chance of technical 
and economic reform, was also favoured by the ownership conditions in 
some of the companies concerned. 


As a result of negotiations conducted under the leadership of Mr. 
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Géran Ehrnrooth, Chairman of the Board of Pohjoismaiden Yhdyspankki / 
Nordiska Féreningsbanken, a new woollen industry concern, Villayhtyma 
Oy, was established at the beginning of 1959. Of the 17 members of the 
Finnish Wool Mills’ Association, the following participated: Oy Pohjan- 
lahden Verkatehdas / Ab Pojoviks Klidesfabrik, Klingendahl Oy, Hameen- 
linnan Verkatehdas Oy, Yhdistyneet Villatehtaat Oy / De Férenade Ylle- 
fabrikerna Ab, and Orimattilan Villatehdas Oy / Orimattila Yllefabrik Ab. 
In addition, the stocks and machines as well as the management of the 
Helsingin Verkatehdas Oy plant at Hyvinkaa were also taken over by the 
new concern. The concern is also a shareholder in Turun Verka Oy, which 
was founded last year taking over production from Wartsila-Yhtyma in the 
premises previously occupied by Turun Verkatehdas Oy / Abo Klades- 
fabrik Ab in Turku. The new concern is organized as a jointstock company 
with a share capital of 1 000 million marks; its head office is situated in 
Helsinki. Its turnover in 1959 totalled just under 50 per cent of the total 
sales of the Finnish woollen industry, ot 4 800 million marks. In appraising 
the result, it should be borne in mind that last year the sales were consider- 
ably influenced by the internal reorganization connected with the merger, 
which initially reduced the flow of orders. 


Value of production 


per member of staff per worker 
Textile industry Woollen industry Textile industry Woollen industry 
of Germany of Finland of Germany of Finland 

1950 100 100 100 100 

1951 101.9 122.1 102.3 121.8 
1952 101.9 105.8 103.3 108.2 
1953 115.0 114.3 116.7 116.4 
1954 121.1 110.3 123.1 113.0 
1955 127.6 122.2 130.0 125.6 
1956 132.6 128.6 135.5 132.4 
1957 126.8 132.1 
1958* 126.4 134.8 


Even though, thanks to the merger, it is now possible to make 
production more profitable, by manufacturing in long series, by dividing 
production rationally between the units, and by improving the quality of 
the products by occupational training and efficient supervision, one is 
inclined to ask whether the Finnish woollen industry can assert itself in 
the pressure of international competition. Some statistical data may indicate 
future development. In his book »Betriebsanalyse», published in 1958, 
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Professor Albert Schnettler, of Minster University, presents interesting index 
series, which illustrate the production results of the German textile industry. 
If the corresponding indices are computed for our woollen industry, 
we atrive at the table (p. 11), in which the 1950 level is indicated by 100. 
The table gives a clear picture of the upswing in the German textile 
industry since 1952, and of the accelerating effect upon production resulting 
from increasing automation and modernisation of machinery. It may be 
pointed out that the British cotton industry has gone so far that obsolete 
machines, with governmental support, are being scrapped by tens of 
thousands, and, also with governmental help, replaced by modern, more 
efficient machines. For the Finnish woollen industry, also, the radical 
replacement of its machinery, which is in part completely out-dated, is a 
sine qua non. In this connection, we may be entitled to ask whether it is 
not very short-sighted to impose on every imported machine, even on 
those of a type not produced in Finland at all, a sales tax of 25 per cent. 
The »Textile Committee» in Sweden has recently published a report 
entitled »Konkurrens under samverkan» (Competition in Cooperation). 
As it is of great interest to compare the cost level of the Finnish woollen 
industry with the figures quoted in the Swedish report, I have had some 
indices computed on the same basis as that employed in Sweden. The 
figures are given below. Their accuracy should be taken with a certain 
reserve; the method of calculation is somewhat schematic, and in the absence 
of statistics certain assumptions have had to be made. In addition, pro- 
duction is carried on in two shifts in Finland and in England, whereas 
elsewhere the production is run in three shifts or is continuous. 


Cost-of-production indices 


Wages Woollen materials 

Sweden 

two-shift operation 100 100 

three-shift or continuous operation 100 g2 
England (two-shift operation) 71 92 
Finland » » » 67 90 
Belgium 74 86 
France 67 84 
Western Germany 61 83 
Italy 55 82 
The Netherlands 44 79 
Japan 25 74 


The calculation is based on the assumption that raw materials are 
available at the same price in each country, and that both capital costs and 
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»other expenses» are equal. For Finland, these assumptions are probably 
not in full accordance with reality. But the intention was not so much to 
provide accurate data but to give an idea of the variations in the cost levels 
of different countries. It is of particular interest to note that increased 
work-shifts add to competitive ability. In the Swedish examples quoted in 
the report, capital costs represent 8—13 per cent in two-shift operation, but 
only 5—9 per cent of the total costs of production in three-shift or continuous 
operation. Wage costs vary in two-shift operation between 26-36 per cent, 
but in three-shift operation between 23-31 per cent. In the present strained 
situation, conditions in the Finnish woollen industry must be considerably 
less favourable. This in itself supports the opinion emphasized in the 
Swedish report that reduction of surplus capacity is an absolute condition 
in the attainment of profitable and competitive production. How this 
reduction shall take place, and which enterprises it shall strike, are more 
difficult problems. In Sweden, a natural reduction has hit minor marginal 


_ enterprises, whereas the most vigorous ones have emerged from the crisis 


and are continuing their operations. Also in Finland it will be necessary 
to centralize production in fewer units, so that full employment and a 
lower cost level can be achieved, instead of the existing limping state of 
productive activity. ' 

A rise in the standard of living usually implies increased sales of 
consumers’ goods. This however is not necessarily true for woollen articles. 
In 1938-1955, the average consumption per person in Finland was 1.7 kg, 
in Sweden 2.0 kg and in the USA 1.5 kg. Considering that this period 
covers our two wars, the difference in consumption per capita between, 
say, Sweden and Finland, was insignificant. Competition from other textile 
raw materials, and from other capital and consumers’ goods is continuously 
gtowing, which forces the woollen industry to adopt a policy of active 
selling if it desires to maintain its foothold on the market. By new qualities, 
which conform to the requirements of fashion, the position on the market is 
naturally strengthened. 

It is estimated that the natural growth of population in Finland in the 
yeats 1961-75 will be approx. 770 ooo persons. Even if the consumption 
per capita will not grow, this should provide increasing employment for 
the woollen industry as well. 


In the foregoing, the main features of the background to the woollen 
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industry crisis have been cutlined. There is no doubt that the prerequisites 


for a successful completion of the initiated reorganization process exist, 
but great efforts and an unprejudiced attitude are required before it can be 
accomplished. Whether or not the woollen industry by this means will rise 
from its present predicament, development in the coming years shall prove. 
In Villayhtyma, we are well aware of the difficulties, but at the same time 
we fully recognize the enterpriser’s responsibility, which calls for a con- 
structive solution of the problem. 
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Finland’s Foreign Liabilities and Assets 


by RAGNI BARLUND, 
Member of the Bank of Finland Institute for Economic Research 


At the beginning of 1959, nearly fifteen years after the end of the war, 
currency regulation was still in force in Finland, although during the 
preceding years measures had been gradually introduced to relax its force. 
During the course of the year further steps were taken in this direction. 
Capital movements were facilitated, for instance by making it permissible, 
without notifying the Bank of Finland, to accept import credits within the 
framework of normal trade practice. The importation of domestic and 
foreign means of payment and securities is now completely free. In addition, 
the stipulation that Finnish citizens must declare their foreign assets has 
been liberalized. There is no doubt that the new regulations will be of great 
importance for the future development of our foreign payments relations. 

The two foreign loans accepted by the State last year brought no new 
capital into the country during 1959. One of them implied only the conver- 
sion of the funds on blocked accounts into another form. This was done 
by means of a bond loan of 1 000 million, which could be subscribed to only 
by foreigners holding such accounts in Finland. The rate of interest is 5 
per cent, the term 10 years, and amortization will be 10 per cent per 
annum. At the end of the year, the total of the loan was goo million marks. 
The other State loan of last year was obtained on the strength of the 
credit agreement signed with the Soviet Union at the end of December. 
It represents an import credit of 500 million roubles (some 40 000 mil- 
lion mk) which can be utilized during the next five years for purchases 
from the Soviet Union. The credit is to be repaid in 12 years, and bears 
interest of 21/, per cent. The granter of the loan will use the amounts 
paid in interest and by way of amortization for purchases from Finland. 
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After a three-year interruption the World Bank again granted Finland a 
loan, which is in fact the largest to date. This loan of 37 million dollars, or 
11 800 million marks, was granted to the Mortgage Bank of Finland against 
a guarantee issued by the State; like earlier credits from this source it also 
took the form of a bond loan. The rate of interest is 5 3/, per cent, and the 
term 15 years. Amortizations begin in 1962. The loan funds will be passed 
on to nine companies producing paper and cellulose, the intention being 
that they will by this means cover 4o per cent of their planned investments. 
During 1959, only 2 500 million marks of this loan was made use of. In 


addition, 1 600 million marks were drawn on the loans previously granted 


by the World Bank. By the end of the year, there remained 32.8 million 
dollars of the two former loans granted by this Bank. Another was that 
obtained by the Mortgage Bank of Finland from the West German Kredit- 
anstalt fiir Wiederaufbau; this totalled 50 million DM, or 3 800 million mk. 
By the end of the year, only a part of it had been drawn. The term is 15 
years, and amortizations begin in 1965; the loan is designed for Outokumpu 
Oy, which will invest the funds in its new mine at Pyhasalmi. 

Foreign credits with a term exceeding one year were utilized by private 
enterprise up to an amount of nearly 7 100 million mk, directly, or through 
the intermediation of commercial banks. This total was divided among a 
large number of borrowers, some of whom were State-owned companies. 
Special mention may be made here of only the largest of these credits, that 
arranged by the Industrial Mortgage Bank in Finland and the Export- 
Import Bank in the USA for the construction of small tonnage. The funds 
are granted from the account with the Bank of Finland which originated by 
payment in Finnish marks for imports of surplus stores from the United 
States. The upper limit is set at 5 million dollars or 1 600 million marks. 
Only a very small part of the loan was used during 1959. 

For several years, the financing of our purchases of ships has played a 
comparatively large part in the foreign credits of Finland; last year, 2 700 
million mk were drawn for this purpose. No net increase could be recorded 
here, as our shipowners paid an equal amount in amortizations of previous 
credits. 

Foreign credits, both public and private, thus amounted to 12 200 
million marks in 1959. At the same time, however, capital also moved in the 
opposite direction in the form of amortization of previous credits, totalling 
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13 000 million mk. The State was responsible for the biggest proportion, 
mainly because on one occassion it repaid the Soviet Union Gold Loan of 
1954, totalling 3 200 million mk. Amortizations of the loans obtained from 
the USA in the 1940’s amounted to 1 600 million, and those of the credits 
received at the same time from South America for the purchase of consumer 
goods to 800 million marks. As the moratorium on the Swedish State Loan 
came to an end last year, this loan was amortized by more than 1 100 million 
mk. Private amortizations totalled 5 600 million mk. 

Interest payments on all foreign loans in 1959 amounted to 2 900 million 
mk, representing a considerable drop on the previous year. 

The table below shows the countries or the groups of countries from 
which there otiginated the loans outstanding at the end of the last two 


years. 
Finland’s Long-Term Liabilities 


Dec. 31, 1959 Dec. 31, 1958 
million mk million mk 


Sterling area I 000 500 
Other EPU countries 44 300 43 900 
Soviet Union 3 200 6 400 
U.S.A. 33 000 34 300 
South America goo I 700 
World Bank 17 000 13 400 

Total 99 400 100 200 


Apart from capital transfers in the form of loans and their amortizations, 
they also occurred by way of purchases and sales of bonds and other 
securities. Finland’s quota in the International Monetary Fund was in- 
creased, and the Bank of Finland invested a small part of its foreign 
exchange reserve in foreign bonds. The net amount of investments of this 
type was 4100 million mk. 

The surplus which had accrued in the balance of payments was available 
for these purposes. Export and import trade showed an approximate 
balance last year, whereas in 1958 a considerable surplus had appeared. The 
other current items of the balance of payments evidently yielded a net 
return slightly lower than that of the year before, due to the fact that the 
regulations concerning payments for various services were eased. As was 
to be expected, this resulted in a heavy increase in numerous expense items, 
among them the tourist traffic. When everything is taken into account, 
however, the surplus of the balance of payments may be estimated at 
9 000-10 000 million mk. 
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In previous years, it has been pointed out in this connection that it is 


difficult to provide figures as to the extent of short-term capital movements. 
This applies in particular to commercial credits, and not least as regards 
payment extensions and advances. As these »customary trade credits», with 
a term of less than one year, are nowadays free from Central Bank control, 
their estimation is even less reliable than before. With these reservations, 
the following figures can be given concerning the short-term relations with 
other countries at the end of the last two years. 


Finland’s Short-Term Assets and Liabilities 


Dec. 31, 1959 Dec. 31, 1958 Increase 

















million mk million mk million mk 
Assets 
Banks 
gold 12 200 II 300 900 
foreign currencies 83 600 64 600 19 000 
comitted foreign currencies 7 300 7 500 — 200 
foreign bills 500 I 100 — 600 
Import prepayments 3 100 2 600 500 
Other assets 400 2 000 —1 600 
Total 107 100 89 100 18 000 
Liabilities 
Banks 
foreign exchange accounts 4 900 3, 200 I 700 
mark accounts of holders abroad _—5 800 5 900 — 100 
Export prepayments 26 400 13 300 13 100 
Import credits 9 200 ‘8 §00 700 
Other liabilities 300 ~ 300 
Total 46 600 30 900 15 700 
Net assets 60 500 58 200 2 300 


The most remarkable change occurred in the bank holdings of gold and 
foreign currencies; their net increase was no less than 18 200 million mk. In 
addition, the structure of this reserve underwent a favourable development, 
the convertible and transferable currencies increasing further, and the 
bilateral currencies declining, even if absolute figures are taken. 

The increased liveliness of the export market was reflected in a substan- 
tial growth in the receipt of export prepayments. This increase was no less 
than 13 100 million mk, including both Western currencies and roubles. 
All in all, the known short-term assets increased by 18 000 million, and the 
short-term liabilities by 15 700 million, leaving a net increase of assets of 
2 300 million mk. In addition, it is obvious that short-term import credits 
were obtained in the form of postponed payments; on the other hand, our 
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exporters also had a longer wait for payments than before. No exact data 
are available on this point. 

The total net foreign liabilities, including long-term liabilities, holdings of 
securities, which were as far as is known rather modest, and the visible 
short-term assets, yield the following figures for the end of the last two 








years. 
Dec. 31, 1959 Dec. 31, 1958 Dec. 31,1959 Dec. 31, 1958 
1000 mill. mk 1000 mill. mk million $ million $ 
Long-term liabilities —99.4 — 100.2 — 309.6 —312.1 
Holdings of securities 6.5 4.4 20.2 13.7 
Net short-term assets 60.5 58.2 188.5 181.3 
Finland’s net foreign liabilities —32.4 — 37.6 — 100.9 —1I7W 


In addition to the security holdings shown above, Finland’s quota in the 
International Monetary Fund and the World Bank, amounting to a total of 
20 700 million mk, can be classed among the capital investments. However, 
this total has actually not been paid in full, the State having issued a pro- 
missory note of 13 500 million against it. At the end of the previous year 
the figures were 14 600 million and 9 cco million, respectively. 

From the foregoing, we may conclude as regards Finland’s foreign 
payments position as a whole that long-term Liabilities required more 
capital than they yielded. Public credits decreased more than the private 
ones grew. Private borrowing seems to have made slower headway than 
could perhaps have been expected in view of the reliefs in foreign currency 
regulations. Nevertheless it is clear that we can expect the financing of 
imports with foreign capital to increase in importance as soon as our 
importers have adapted themselves to the new situation. 
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The Economic Situation 


The international upswing continues. For the first time since the Second 
World War, practically all countries are experiencing simultaneous rising 
trends. It is noteworthy that no discordant notes are to be heard from any- 
where: on the contrary, both in America and in Europe there is unanimity 
that the good times will last at least until the end of this year. It is too early 
to predict as yet what will happen then. 

To date, the upswing has been surprisingly even in most countries, and 
without appreciable rises in prices. While the American Moody raw 
material price index dropped last year from 389 to 376 points, and rose 
again in January to 381, the British Reuter index showed a corresponding 
increase from 415 points to 435. Again the general world market price 
index of The Economist rose in the period between January 1959 and 
January 1960 by 5 points, up to 92 points: metal prices rose 8 points and 
textile raw materials 12 points. It seems to be a fairly general assumption 
that no great price movements are to be expected in the near future. 

Thus, although no heavy increase is visible either in raw material 
exchanges or in freights, the level of expenditure has nevertheless increased 
in most countries. In the United States, a »creeping inflation» is openly 
discussed, and consequently the economic policy has been adapted to arrest 
this development and its danger to the value of the dollar. The budget 
recently presented to the Congress by the President also counts ona surplus 
— the first for a long time after a series of »business trend stimulating» and 
consequently under-balanced budgets. On the whole, American economic 
life has not expanded to the extent that was envisaged after the termination 
of the steel strike. On the contrary, the demand for steel has remained fairly 
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moderate. Above all, attention is directed to the fact that the car market is 
again sluggish. Rates dropped appreciably in Wall Street during February, 
and this was obviously connected with the increase in the discount rate in 
London on January 21. Although, according to British information, this 
step was taken primarily to keep local expansion within sound limits, it also 
has its effect on the course of American and British capital in its movement 
across the Atlantic and back to London. 

In the United Kingdom, industrial production at the end of 1959 had 
reached a level 10 per cent higher than the year before. Productivity is 
estimated to have improved simultaneously by some 8 per cent. Industrial 
investments, which in August last year still showed no sign of increase, 
will grow this year by approx. 16 per cent, as indicated by a questionnaire in 
. January. As building activity otherwise also seems to continue briskly, and 
stocks are depleted, one can expect a continued high demand for building 
materials. However, wage development is a cause for worry, especially 
after the threat of the big railway conflict, as a result of which both the 
Government and the Bank of England will probably continue their 
cautiously restrictive economic policy. 

In Western Germany, too, attention is focused primarily on the 
development of wage costs. As the trade union movement there has 
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Bank rate in some countries demanded wage increases of no 


7 less than 12-15 per cent, it is 





considered possible that large 
undertakings will have to agree 
to increases of up to 8 per cent. 
4 For this reason, the management 
44 of the Bundesbank has consid- 
ered it necessary to tighten its 


























a , policy. It had already raised the 
de discount rate in the autumn, 
7 and further to this it has now 
Z a So a sy, tightened the stipulations con- 
= “« ss Fs cerning the cash reserves of the 
1. United Kingdom 2. Western Germany banks. 


3. United States 


As the demand for Fin- 

land’s principal export products 

will obviously continue to be good during the present year, it may be 

expected that employment will remain high in the export sector. Surprises 

are hardly to be expected in the field of imports, and thus it can be pres- 

umed that foreign trade will continue to move along the same peaceful 

lines. Consequently, it should be possible to see the expansion go on 

without inflation, provided our authorities follow in good time the suit 

of other countries, and adapt their economic policy so that the infla- 
tionary forces are restrained. 


Foreign Trade 





The economic development outlined above has created the prerequisites 
for a further expansion of our foreign trade. It may be noted in particular, 
that the demand for saw: goods has remained high. The sales contracted 
by our sawmills to date — by the end of February they totalled no less than 
800 ooo stds — predict a greater volume of exports than last year, when a 
new post-war record was set in sawn goods shipments. Prices in general 
have now reached the level from which they began to fall in 1958, and thus 
the export income of our sawmills should exceed that of last year. 

As regards other wood industry products, also, the outlook is relatively 
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satisfactory. For pulp and paper products, it has been possible to abolish 
the last remnants of restrictions on production as from the end of 1959, and 
although no substantial price increases are to be expected, it may be con- 
cluded that the prices for cellulose have today been to some extent stabilized. 
The results attained in the marketing of metal, shipbuilding and engineering 
products indicate the improvement in our relative competitive ability since 
devaluation. 

_ Consequently, there is reason to expect that exports in 1960 will exceed 
those of 1959. There is no doubt that imports will increase; it is believed 


Finland’s Foreign Trade in the 1950's 











Value, 1 000 mill.mk Volume, 1954=100 | Terms of 
Year Trade 

Exports | Imports | Balance | Exports | Imports | 1954= 100 
1959 267.2 266.8 + 05 132 132 97 
1958 247.9 233.3 +14.6 115 110 99 
1957 212.4 227.9 —15.5 117 123 95 
1956 178.0 203.5 —25.5 107 127 101 
1955 181.2 176.9 + 4.3 109 116 106 
1954 156.6 152.1 + 4.5 100 100 100 
1953 131.5 121.8 + 9.7 86 76 92 
1952 156.8 182.2 —25.4 77 99 107 
1951 186.9 155.5 +31.4 87 83 Ill 
1950 81.5 89.1 — 7.6 69 64 82 


that economic activity will continue to rise. According to an estimate made 
by the Ministry of Finance, the volume of both exports and imports will 
increase in 1960 by approx. 5 per cent. However, development depends to a 
decisive extent upon the results reached in the negotiations begun between 
the Outer Seven and Finland. 

The volume of exports grew in 1959 — primarily thanks to the considerable 
shipments made in November—December — more than was expected, and 
exceeded the 1958 level by 15 per cent. At the same time, the former peak, 
that of 1957, was surpassed by approx. 13 per cent. The result was appreci- 
ably affected by the fact that the exports of sawn goods increased by no less 
than 25 per cent, and plywood exports by almost as much. The shipments 
of sulphate cellulose were 15 per cent greater, and of kraftpaper 35 per cent, 
whereas those of newsprint and mechanical pulp were slightly less than the 
year before. The exports of the metal and engineering industry increased by 
nearly a third. The export volumes of the most important products are 
listed in the following table. 
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The volume of exports and imports 
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In 1959, the average level of export prices was lower than that of year 
before, by 6.5 per cent. As a result, export revenue did not rise to the same 
extent as the volume of goods handled. The value of exports increased by 


Exports of Finland’s principal articles 














> - Share in 
Product —— — in % exports 
1959 | 1958 | 1957 |o 1936-38] 1958*59 | in ro59 (%4) 

Pulp-wood cum. 2445 2222 2 308 1172 10,0 3.5 
Pitprops » I 410 1 073 I 410 I 912 31.4 1.4 
Sawn goods stds 950 762 719 996 24.7 17.5 
Plywood cu.m, 296 239 260 209 23.8 4:3 
Mechanical pulp tons 139 143 165 265 — 29 1.0 
Sulphite pulp » 770 725 697 750 6.3 10.7 
Sulphate pulp = » 549 476 474 344 15.3 6.4 
Cardboards » 317 316 290 89 0.4 5.4 
Wallboard » 110 83 60 17 31.5 Ir 
Newsprint » 576 585 551 361 — 14 8.9 
Kraft paper » 219 162 170 25 34.8 4.1 
Other paper » 270 225 228 93 20.1 6.4 
Butter » 21 21 25 15 4.4 28 


only 8 per cent, or to 267 200 million mk. Timber and wood processing 
products represented 197 000 million, or 74 per cent of the total, which 
implies that last year the part played by the forestry sector in exports was 
smaller than ever before. The exports of metal and engineering products 
and of ships brought in 44 100 million mk worth of foreign currencies, or 
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17 per cent of export income; if ores and concentrates are also included the 
percentage is slightly higher. The exports of agricultural and dairy products 
brought in foreign currencies to the extent of 14 900 million mk, or 6 per 
cent of the total export revenue; the increase in this group was no less than 
39 per cent. Foreign exchange obtained by the export of butter increased by 
55 per cent, and totalled 5 900 million. However, the position on the butter 
market has again essentially weakened after the price drop in recent months 
by about one-third in the British market. 

As regards the distribution of exports among the various ¢rade areas, 
it may be pointed out that exports to the Eastern bloc countries increased 
by 2 per cent, and to the Six by 6 per cent. On the other hand, exports to the 
Outer Seven countries rose by 11 per cent, and to more remote markets by 
no less than 17 per cent. As regards the individual countries, the main 
attention is attracted by the increased purchases by the United Kingdom, 
even though the relative rises in the exports to the USA, Holland and Den- 
mark were perceptibly greater. The United Kingdom’s traditional position 
in our export statistics was reinforced last year; its percentage of our total 
exports was 23.3 (the year before, the figure was 22.1), followed by the 
Soviet Union, 16.8 (17.3), Western Germany, 10.9 (unchanged), USA, 5.8 
(4.6), Holland, 5.4 (4.4) and France, 4.8 (6.2). 


Imports of certain commodities 

















oon 1 000'S Growth in % 
1959 | 1958 | 1957 | 1956 ae 99 
Wheat tons 301 323 283 276 —-7 
Rye » 105 61 125 125 72 
Sugar » 138 149 132 141 - § 
Coffee » 34 31 30 33 7 
Coal » 2 373 1 874 2 403 1 995 27 
Petroleum » I 822 I 775 I 444 908 3 
Nitrogen fertilizers » 78 86 81 IIo - 9 
Phospated fertilizers » 298 249 322 244 19 
Cotton _ .. 15 16 15 18 
Sheet iron and steel » 166 167 201 165 -o 
Cars and chassis no. 31 22 26 30 43 


The volume of imports increased last year even more than that of exports, 
or by 20 per cent. The record import figure, that of 1956, was thus surpassed 
by 4 per cent. Among the individual products, mention may be made of the 
imports of rye, with an increase of 72 per cent; motor vehicles, 43 per cent; 
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coal 27 per cent; and cotton 18 per cent. On the other hand, the imports of 
wheat and sugar dropped. 


Last year, the average level of import prices was 5 per cent below that of » 


1958, while the corresponding drop in export prices — as mentioned above 
— was some 6.5 per cent. The value of imports thus also increased to a lesser 


The structure of imports and exports in 1959 




















Growth from| Share 
I 000 
Product ai ook ngs 1959 | 1958 
% 
Imports 
Raw materials 133.8 12 50-2 51.2 
Investment goods 67.1 38 25-1 20.9 
Consumer’s goods 37-8 17 14.2 13.9 
Fuels and lubricants 28.1 -14 10.5 14.0 beak 
All imports 266.8 14 100.0 100.0 
Exports 
Paper industry products 117.0 2 43.8 46.5 
Wood industry products 63-7 10 23.8 23-3 
Round timber 16.3 —16 6.1 7:8 
Metal-using industry products 44-1 30 16.5 | 1367 
Agricultural products 14-9 39 5-6 4:3 
Others 11.2 3 4.2 4-4 
All exports 267.2 8 100.0 100.0 


extent than the volume, by 14 per cent, totalling 266 800 million mk. Raw 
materials accounted for one half, investment goods for one quarter, 
consumer goods for one-seventh, and fuels and lubricants for one-tenth. 
The increase was most substantial in the imports of investment articles, 
being no less than 38 per cent; in the last quarter of the year the increase 
was as much as 54 per cent. This group includes the imports of motor 
vehicles (including chassis), which accounted for approximately one 
quarter of the increase in imports of the whole group of investment goods, 
in terms of marks. Similarly, the imports of consumer goods were 
comparatively lively, whereas the imports of fuels and lubricants sank 
considerably. This was partly a result of price drops, and also of a continuous 
increase in domestic petrol production, which reduced the need to import. 

A study of the imports by ¢rade areas shows that the most marked growth 
in our purchases was quite definitely that of imports from the Six, viz. by 
24 per cent. The increase for the Outer Seven was 16, and for the Eastern 


Bloc 9 per cent. Imports from other sources remained on the same level, 
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in terms of marks, as the year before. Among individual countries, imports 
from Western Germany showed the largest increase, 24 per cent; as a 
result, Germany took last year, for the first time, pride of place as regards 


The regional distribution of Finland's foreign trade in 1959 
































Imports | Exports 
Gunnell sa Balance 
ro row 
Country 1000 | from’s58 ate 1000 | from’s8 en —s 
mill. mk mill. mk mill. mk 
% % 

»The Seven» 84.8 ‘16 31.8 83.6 II 31-3 — 1.2 
United Kingdom 41.9 4 15-7 62.3 14 23-3 +20.4 
Sweden 2455 27 9.2 8.6 — 4 3-2 —15.9 
Denmark 6.1 12 2.3 8.8 19 3-3 + 2.7 
Switzerland 6.1 56 2.3 1.2 —35 O04 — 49 
Norway 4:3 53 1.6 1.9 14 0.7 = 24 
Austria 1.5 40 0.6 0.6 54 . 0.2 — 09 
Portugal 0-4 156 0.1 0.2 25 Or — O.2 

The Six 86.0 24 32.2 70.8 6 26.5 —15.2 
‘Western Germany 478 24 17:9 29.2 8 109 §©6©-- 18.6 
France 13.7 26 5-1 12.7 -17 48 1.0 
Netherlands 13.1 31 4:9 14.3 31 54 + 12 
Belgium-Lux. 6.7 3 2-5 9-9 9 3-7 + 3.2 
Italy 4:7 31 1.8 4:7 8 18 + 0 

Other OBEC Countries 345 - 8 1.3 6.8 —I1 25 + 3.3 

Eastern bloc 65-4 9 245 62.7 2 2355 — 2.6 
Soviet Union 47-6 13 17-8 44.8 5 16.8 + 2.7 

Other countries 27-1 ° 10.2 43°3 17 16.2 +16. 
United States 13.6 9 5-1 15-4 34 58 + 1.8 

Total 266.8 14 100.0 267.2 8 100.0 + 0.5 


imports to Finland, with a percentual proportion of 17.9 (in 1958, 16.5). It 
was closely followed by the Soviet Union 17.8 (18.0) and the United King- 
dom 15.7 (17.2), Sweden 9.2 (8.3), France 5.1 (4.7) and the USA 5.1 (5.3) per 
cent. It may first of all be pointed out that in particular our exports from 
Western Germany and the Scandinavian Countries have increased 
considerably in recent years, and especially after the liberalization of a large 
proportion of imports which occurred simultaneously with devaluation. 
Secondly, Finland’s balance of trade with the Eastern bloc countries and 
with France, both of which had until 1958 shown a considerable export 
surplus, in 1959 resulted in a slight deficit. 

As can be seen from the foregoing, exports exceeded imports last year 
by only 500 million mk, whereas the export surplus in 1958 had been 
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The foreign exchange reserve of Bank of Finland, 1 000 mill. mk 
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B. Different currencies 


1. Gold 
2. Convertible currencies 


3. Bilateral OEEC currencies 
4. Eastern bloc currencies 
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14 600 million mk. From elsewhere (p. 17), it can be noted that our total 
balance of payments — primarily by reason of the export freight income 
earned by domestic tonnage — showed a surplus of some 9 000—10 000 


The foreign exchange reserve of Bank of Finland 
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whole reserve 











At end of . at end of . 
the year | 1.000 Share in the | the year I 000 | share in the 
mill.mk |year’s imports(%) mill.mk (year’s imports(%) 
1959 70.9, 26.6 1954 29.6 19.5 
1958 55-4 23.7 1953 19.2 15.8 
1957 339 14.9 1952 9.0 4.9 
1956 24.8 12.2 1951 30.7 19.7 
1955 32.1 18.1 1950 2.8 3.1 


million mk. Accordingly, the foreign exchange reserve of the central bank 
continued to grow. In reality, in consequence of certain other factors, the 
rise in the foreign exchange reserve became appreciably bigger than the 
above figure, amounting to 15 600 million mk; the total of the reserve at 
the end of the year was 70 900 million mk. Furthermore, the reserve also 
gained in structural strength, as the proportion of gold and convertible and 
transferable currencies at the end of January, 1960, was 56 200 million mk, 
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of 82 per cent, as against 39 ooo million and 70 per cent at the beginning of 
1959- 

In this connection, it may be mentioned that the new French »hard» 
franc is today also included among the convertible and transferable 
currencies, as France became a member of the »Helsinki Club» at the end of 
1959. The »Club» previously comprised 13 other West European countries, 
and the USA and Canada also since the beginning of 1960. The currencies of 
any of these countries may be used freely for payments in all the countries 
concerned. 


Production 


In economic activity, the 1959 level was far above that of 1958. The 
increase was most marked in the industrial field, in building, trade and 
communications; in each of these groups the production was some 7—8 per 
cent higher than in 1958. But in agricultural production the pre-year level 
was surpassed by only about two per cent, despite the appreciable increase 
in dairy production. In forestry, the increase was even less, approx. 1 per 
cent, although cutting was greatly intensified after the summer. In the public 
sector, too, the increase was restricted to approx. 3 per cent. However, 
according to the most recent information available, the rea/ national product 
gtew by a fraction less than 5 per cent. If total production is indicated by an 
index (1948 = 100), it is found to have been 153 last year, the figures for 
1958-55 being 146, 146, 145 and 143, respectively. . 

Notwithstanding the satisfactory increase in production last year, the 
latter half of the 1950’s is found to have been appreciably inferior to the 
first half in respect of economic growth. The average increase in total 
production per year during the period 1955-59 was only 2.7 per cent, 
compared with 5.0 per cent in 1950-54. The average growth figure for the 
whole of the 1950’s was 3.8 per cent. 

In the current year, the total production is expected to increase at a rate 
approximately equal to that of last year, or by approx. 5 per cent. It is true 
that exports can hardly increase to the same extent as they did in 1959, but 
this will probably be offset by increased investment activity; this started 
towards the end of last year, particularly in the sphere of wood processing. 
In addition to this, it is probable that consumption will also continue at a 
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The development of total production high level, not only because of 





the improved employment situ- 
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The increase in total pro- 
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that of 1957. Employment is 





A. Real national product -_-B. Annual changes calculated to have risen last year 

by about 4 per cent in the indus- 

trial field, and thus a considerable part of the increase in production was a 
result of improved productivity. 

Industrial production, which had at the end of 1958 begun the process 

of recovery from a period of depression, continued to gather strength 

during 1959. In the first quarter, the increase on the preceding year 


The output of the export industry 











I 000’s | Change , Exports in®, 

Product in®, of output 

1959 = 1958 | 1957 1958 59 | © 1957-59 
Sawn goods oul 1 072 987 825 +9 84 
Plywood 350 285 299 +23 85 
Mechanical pulp (for sale) rons 141 1§7 184 —I0 93 
Sulphite pulp 1053 1084 #1060 — 3 69 
Sulphate pulp » 1 095 982 1002 +12 49 
Boards and cardboard » 450 422 387 +7 73 
Wallboard » 165 139 131 +19 58 
Newsprint » 633 613 626 + 3 9g! 
Kraft paper » 283 218 222 +30 76 
Other paper » 342 335 318 +2 72 


amounted to less than 1 per cent, in the second over 8 per cent, in the third 
9 per cent, and in the fourth 10 per cent (cf. next diagram). In the early 
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part of the year, an increase was observed for consumer goods alone, where- 
as it was not until the summer that the level of the previous year was 


The development of industrial production 





Change in % from 


Index; 1954=100 previous year 














Branch group liv quarter Whole year IV quarter Whole year 
1959 1958 1957 | 1959 

Mining industry 156 144 129 133 +15 +12 

Manufacturing industry 129 119 IIo II5 +12 + 8 
Foodstuffs 140 127 119 118 +7 +7 
Breweries and tobacco 93 103 99 102 +1 + 4 
Textiles 130 117 100 122 +19 +17 
Clothing 129 123 106 113 +14 +16 
Timber 102 99 88 82 +26 +13 
Paper 162 146 135 134 +14 + 8 
Printing 125 114 115 117 +2 -1 
Leather, rubber, etc. 103 96 93 105 — 3 + 3 
Chemicals 136 132 127 130 +4 +4 
Metal 112 106 95 107 +9 +12 
Ceramics, glass, etc. 127 113 107 115 +13 + 6 

Electricity, gas and water 159 140 139 137 + 9 +1 
Total industries 133 121 113 117 +12") +7 
1) Calculated per working day the corresponding i was somewhat less, or 10%. 





reached in the production of investment goods. For the whole of 1959, the 
increase in the production of consumer goods was 7 per cent, and of invest- 
ment goods 3 per cent on 1958. As, however, in the last quarter of the year 
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the production of investment goods exceeded the figure for the preceding 
year by 10 per cent, it can be seen that there has also been a recovery in 
investment activity. 

Production increased last year in almost every sphere of industry. In- 
creased exports meant that the production figures of the wood processing 
and paper industry grew by almost 10 per cent in comparison with 1958; 
in the first-mentioned branch of production, the increase was 13, and in the 
second 8 per cent. Apart from the improved export prospects of sawmills, 
the increase in plywood production by nearly a quarter also affected wood 
processing. Cellulose production rose by 5 per cent, and newsprint 
production by 3 per cent, but for carton and wallboard, and for kraft paper, 
the increase was much more marked. 

In the metal industry too, as a result of the activity in the latter half of 
the year, development proved to be reasonably favourable, with an increase 
of nearly 6 per cent on the level of the previous year in total production. 
The increase was particularly noticeable in respect of foundries, rolling 
mills, and electrotechnical plants. Similarly, the increased production figures 
in the textile and clothing industries were remarkable, even though they did 
not achieve the 1956 level of production. The revival of building activity 
contributed to stimulation of the building material industry proper. The 
detailed production figures of the different industries are shown in the 
preceding table. 

Forestry activity evidenced last year an increase which was less in 
comparison with the previous year than in the other industries. As pointed 
out above, the increase was only one per cent. In actual fact, the poor final 
result was entirely due to the minor extent of the cuttings during the early 
part of the year, as after the summer a very substantial rise was to be 
observed in them. To date, it seems that the current felling season, which 
ends in May 1960, will show a result superior to any since the exceptional 
years immediately after the war. . 

By the end of January, with two-thirds of the current felling period 
gone, the total of wood cut amounted to 19.9 million cu.m. piled measure, 
exactly one-quarter more than the year before. As a result, the requirement 
of labour in the forests surpassed advance calculations, and the peak figure 
at the turn of the month January/February was some 165 ooo men, which 
was about 30 ooo more than the total one year previously. This is a remark- 
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able increase, especially when one bears in mind that the mechanization of 
forest work is well under way. 


Fellings for commercial purposes 











een aso Change in% 
Wood 59/60 | 58/59 | 57/58 59/60 » 58/59 
1000 cu.m., piled measure 58/59 ' 57/58 

















Thick soft-wood 4337 2 641 3 613 +64 —27 
Thick hard-wood 1 346 909 1 034 +48 —12 
Spruce pulp-wood 6 569 5 776 6 340 +14 - 9 
Pine pulp-wood 3.950 3 034 3 198 +30 — 5 
Pitprops 435 548 879 +21 —38 
Firewood 2 299 2 447 3 682 -— 6 —34 
Other kinds 927 565 537 +64 + 5 

Total 19 863 15 920 19 283 +25 —17 


The sales of sawn goods for both last year and this have exceeded even 
the most optimistic expectations and sawmill stocks are nearly depleted. 
It is thus natural that the increase in fellings has been most considerable in 
respect of sawlogs. For the other types of timber, the extent of fellings to 
date also justifies the assumption that the total fellings in this season may 
well exceed the record figure to date, 40.3 million cu.m. piled measure — a 
truly remarkable increase — although the sales of fuelwood remain low. 

The increased demand has brought about a rise in stumpage prices 
particularly of large-sized redwood, and the present price level is known to 
be 15-20 per cent above that obtaining last year. A slight increase has 
recently also been noted in the prices of pulpwood. The most marked up- 
ward swing in sales, in comparison with the previous season, is to be 
noted in the districts around Helsinki, Kouvola and Joensuu, whereas forest 
work has recovered least in the logging areas of Tampere, Kajaani and Oulu. 

Building showed a favourable development in 1959. Thanks to an increase 
in activity, particularly towards the end of the year, the total volume of 
building rose to a figure nearly 8 per cent higher than in 1958. Last year’s 
building activity was more lively than that of 1957, but lagged slightly 
behind 1956. As detailed figures for the whole country are not available, 
the following review deals with the development of building in towns and 
some urban districts. 

Although building work gained in tempo only towards the end of the 
year, the cubic volume of buildings completed during 1959 exceeded that 
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for 1958 by 5 per cent. The increase in housing construction was only 
about one per cent, but in industrial construction, for instance, the rise 
was as much as 50 per cent. 

An even clearer indication of the revival was to be seen in the numbers 
of half-completed buildings, and in the building permits granted. The 
number of buildings under construction in centres of population at the end 
of the year was 17 per cent higher than at the beginning of the year. The 
increase in the building permits granted was no less than 37 per cent. 

The growth of building was reflected in the building material industry 
whose production increased during 1959 by nearly 12 per cent. A 
particularly marked increase was noted in the production of cement and 
reinforcement iron; the former increased by 26 and the latter by 60 per 
cent. 

It is probable that building activity will continue to be lively during the 
current year. This assumption is supported by the extent of industrial 
investments and the apparent continuation of a satisfactory financial 
situation. 

In domestic trade the recovery was first noted as early as in the autumn 
of 1958. Last year, the rise in sales figures was spread over an increasing 
number of branches of trade. The volume of goods handled by the entire 
wholesale trade increased by 11 per cent, and that of the retail trade by 6 per 
cent; the difference between these figures was evidently brought about 
both by the growth of retail stocks, and by the fact that wholesalers also 
sell their goods — building materials in particular — straight to the 


The volume of the domestic trade, 1954—100 





Wholesale trade Retail trade 


-_ Index Annual Index Annual 
change in % change in % 

















1959 121 +11 107 + 6 
1958 109 -— 4 101 -— 6 
1957 114 =©@ 107 aa 
1956 121 + 4 115 +1 
1955 116 +16 114 +14 


consumer. The total volume of wholesale trade last year attained the 1956 
level, the peak year to date in this branch of trade. But in the retail trade, 
the sales volume still remained appreciably below the record figure of 1956. 
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However, it is possible to forecast a record turnover for 1960, by reason of 
the growth of both employment and purchasing power. 

The most marked expansion of trade was last year to be observed in the 
retailing of builders’ materials. The demand for textile products was also 
heavy, and sales soared, particularly towards the end of the year. In food- 
stuffs, where it is true that the recession had been felt less, sales rose 
relatively little. The sales of »consumer durables» increased throughout, in 
part encouraged by the development of hire purchase facilities. 


The Labour Market 





The general rise in production has of course contributed to an im- 
provement in the employment situation in our country. Especially in forest 
work, building, and in industry in general, the labour force considerably 
increased during 1959. Furthermore, the situation-improved to such an 
extent that in the metal industry and the textile industry, full working weeks 
could be re-introduced towards the end of the year. 

On the other hand, it is known that even when Finland has a very 
favourable cyclical trend, considerable unemployment is inevitable during 
the winter. This is mainly a result of persistent winter unemployment among 
the smallholders in certain parts of the country, and of the fact that much of 
the work organized by the State or by local authorities is brought to a halt 
as winter approaches. According to a recent investigation, no less than 43 
per cent of those without work had last been employed on projects of this 
type. Consequently, the communal registers, despite the relieved employ- 
ment situation, recorded 55 000 names at the end of the year and at the 
end of February, 1960, nearly 68 000 names. The latter figure, admittedly, 
is lower by about 32 000 than the peak unemployment figure last winter, 
but it is still alarmingly high. 

Along with the development of unemployment, attention has been 
attracted in recent weeks to the collective bargaining in progress. It may be 
remembered that, when the negotiations were inaugurated at the end of last 
year, the workers had generally made a demand for a 6 per cent wage rise, 
whereas the employers were prepared to grant only 2 per cent. Precedents 
had been established by the building workers’ agreement concluded in the 
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The course. of unemployment 



































A. The number of registered unemployed, in thousands 
B. Cost to the State of unemployment (cumulative), 
1000 mill. mk 





summer, and the clerical wor- 
kers’ agreement signed in Octo- 
ber; in practice, they both imp- 
lied a two per cent increase. 
The negotiations took a 
long time. The first agreement 
to be signed — at the end of 
January — was that concerned 
with the wages of paper in- 
dustry workers. In another key 
industry, metal-working, nego- 
tiations went on for a further 
two weeks. In the former case, 
it is calculated that the wage 
increase represents about 3.5 
per cent, whereas in the metal 
industry the rise — including 
the agreed »holiday compen- 
sation» — was slightly higher, 
or some 4.3 per cent. In most 
other industries the increases 
have also been of the same 
order. Nevertheless, the negoti- 


ations have as yet not achieved any agreement as regards textile wor- 


kers and civil servants. 


It remains to be seen what effect these wage increases will have on the 
costs, price level and competitive ability of our industry. If the wages also 


rise as a result of »sliding» — last year the official increase was under 3 per 


cent but the final increase in wages approx. 5 per cent — it is probable that 
the price and cost level will rise, at least to some extent. 


Price Development 





After the price increases which occurred as a consequence of the 
devaluation in the autumn of 1957, a period of price stabilization — unusual 
in our circumstances — set in. This stability continued up to last autumn, 
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when a number of price increases again took place. During the course of 
1959, the costs of living, of wholesale prices and of building rose by a good 


2 per cent. For the sake of comparison, the nominal wages increased by an 
average of 5 per cent. 


The course of some price indices 























December | Change in % 
Index 1959 1958 
1959 | 1958 19§7 1958 1957 
Wholesale prices (1935=100) 

Domestic goods 2 203 2 101 2122 +4.9 —I.0 
Farm products 2 284 2159 2 180 +5.8 —1.0 
Forest products 3 202 2 997 3 205 +6.8 —6.5 
Industrial products 1 840 1 781 I 739 +3.3 +2.4 

Imported goods 2017 2072 2 086 —2.7 —0.7 

General index 2144 2 092 2111 +2.5 —0.9 

Cost of living (Oct. 1951= 100) 

Food 143 141 136 +1.4 +3.7 

Rent : 292 277 272 +544 +18 

Lighting and heating 96 99 104 —3.0 —4.8 

Clothing 85 84 81 +1.2 +3.7 

Other costs 135 132 124 +2.3 +6.5 

General index 136 133 128 +2.3 +3.9 

Cost of building (1951=100) 
Contractors’ index 120 117 117 +2.6 +0.0 
General index 119 116 116 +2.6 +0.0 


According to the cost of living index, the prices rose in 1959 by 2.3 per 
cent, as against 4 per cent one year earlier. The rise was most substantial as 
regards housing; rents were raised several times during the year. The most 
important factor responsible for the price rises was obviously the adjustment 
of agricultural incomes in August. However, these increases in rent, and the 
increase in stumpage prices after the Aulanko timber auctions also con- 
tributed towards rises in prices. 

Wholesale prices developed last year in a way similar to that of the cost of 
living; the total index rose by 2.5 per cent. The wholesale prices of domestic 
products increased by approx. 5 per cent, while the prices of import goods 
dropped by nearly 3 per cent. For domestic products, the rise in prices — as 
quoted above — was biggest for agricultural and forest products, viz. 6 and 
7 per cent, respectively. The increase in wholesale prices last autumn was 
also partly connected with the firmer prices in the raw material markets. 

As for price developments this year, it may be predicted that the pressure 
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of import prices will in all probability not become particularly heavy. It 
seems, however, that international raw material prices will jump slightly. 
Overproduction of a number of raw materials, together with the partly 
exploited industrial production capacity in many countries justifies the 
assumption that import price increases will stay within fairly narrow limits. 

On the domestic price front, the situation is not so clear. Latent 
inflationary forces often follow in the wake of an upswing. For instance, 
the wage rises agreed on by collective bargaining proved to be somewhat 
higher than expected. In addition, public finances, with the budget far from 
being balanced, constitute an obvious risk factor. 

For the time being, however, prices have remained stable this year. The 
cost of living index for January was unchanged, at 136 points. But wholesale 
prices rose somewhat, principally because a 10 per cent sales tax was imposed 
on coal and coke imports with effect from the beginning of 1960. 


The Money Market 





Last year, the presumptions were good that there would be a 
continuation of the favourable development in the money market which 
had started in 1958. The rise in the foreign currency reserve markedly 
increased the amount of central bank money, the value of money remained 
stable, the level of earnings rose, and the banks did their best to encourage 
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Deposits by the public in the monetary institutions 


time, credit accommodation could also be greatly increased. 


bank savings for instance by offering new kinds of services. Deposits rose 
substantially, and this enabled the banks to pay off their previous rediscounts 
and in this way to strengthen their liquidity. After the summer, the commet- 
cial banks took rediscounts only exceptionally, and during the whole of last 
year the average rediscounting liability was only 1 200 million mk per week, 
against 10 300 million in 1958 and 19 300 million in 1957. At the same 
































The growth in deposits accepted last year totalled 69 100 million mk, 
a rise of 18 per cent. In 1958, when savings were exhibiting very welcome 
signs of development, the increase was 46 200 million, or 14 per cent. 
Both years were characterized by a very strong development of savings in 
the commercial banks. Thanks to this, the proportion of the total savings 
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December Growth after 1. 1. 
Institution 1959 | 1958 1959 1958 1959 | 1958 
mill, mk % 

Time deposits 
Commercial banks 150548 122256 28292 19 032 23.1 18.4 
Savings banks 152730 131260 21470 13 401 16.4 1.4 
Co-op. Credit Soc. 85 120 73682 11 438 7 029 15.5 10.5 
Post Off. Sav. Bank 43 120 38 167 4953 4207 13.0 12.4 
Co-op. Sav. Funds 21 913 19 191 2722 2 368 14.2 14.1 
Co-op. Centr. bank 856 590 266 132 45.1 28.8 
Mortgage Banks 29 29 + 0 - 3 + 0.0 — 9.4 
Total 454316 385175 69141 46 166 18.0 13.6 

Sight deposits 
Commercial banks 55 749 39568 16181 1 861 40.9 4.9 
Savings banks 6 270 5 193 1077 386 20.7 6.4 
Co-op. Credit Soc. 4568 3 819 749 427 19.6 12.6 
Co-op. Centr. bank 1155 948 207 738 21.8 351.4 
Mortgage Banks 36 47 - WU 26 —23.4 123.8 
Total 67 778 49 575 18 203 3 438 36.7 7.4 

Total deposits 
Commercial banks 206297 161824 44473 20 893 27.5 14.8 
Savings banks 159000} §=6136 453 22 547 13 787 16.5 11.2 
Co-op. Credit Soc. 89 688 77 501 12 187 7456 15.7 10.6 
Post Off. Sav. Bank 43 120 38 167 4953 4207 13.0 12.4 
Co-op. Sav. Funds 21 913 19 191 2722 2 368 14.2 14.1 
Co-op. Centr. bank 2011 1 538 473 870 30.8 130.2 
Mortgage Banks 65 76 - «WJ 23 —14.5 43.4 
Grand Total §22094 434750 87344 49 604 20.1 12.9 
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The expansion of time deposits 
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A. Annual increase of time deposits, 1000 mill. mk 1, in respective year’s monetary value 
B. Time deposits in real terms, 1938=100 2. in monetary value of 1959 


held by the commercial banks, which two years before had amounted to 
30.3 per cent, had by the end of 1959 risen to 33.1 per cent. 

As regards the structure of the deposits, it may be said that the interest 
evinced in index-bound accounts weakened considerably, while the 
popularity of the »high-interest deposit accounts», introduced in April, 
seems to indicate that depositors still pay great attention to the interest 
gained by their money. The deposits on index-bound accounts declined 
during the year from 83 300 million to 28000 million mk, and their 
proportion of the total deposits held by the monetary institutions from 22 
per cent to 6 per cent. By the end of the year, the high-interest accounts 
had attracted funds up to a total of 24 000 million mk, and the tax-relief 
accounts, inaugurated in mid-June, 5 900 million mk. Thus, accounts which 
were associated with special conditions amounted by the end of the year to 
a total of 58 o00 million mk, equalling 13 per cent of the total of deposits. 

As considerable funds also accumulated on the cheque accounts held 
by various enterprises, partly occasioned by reserves for the realization of 
planned investments, the total of deposits accepted by the monetary 
institutions from the public increased last year by no less than 87 300 
million mk, or by 20 per cent; the figures for 1958 were 49 600 million and 
13 per cent. 
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Credits to the public by the commercial 
banks, 1 000 mill. mk oF 


As the liquidity of economic 
life, partly brought about by the 





























previous reduction of stocks, rp PE se EN | 
was quite good, credit require- a Jo10 
ments were not very high until F , oe | 
the autumn, when there were , ] 
large increases in the demands r 1959 7190 

| for credit by the building trade L |, - 

_ and commercial undertakings. ' : 

| The credit accommodation I = ™ 

given by the commercial banks ; 1957 | 

increased by 26 100 million mk ; PAT TE 

from August to the end of the 1 ou it WoeVovi vil vin IX xX XI Xi 

year, or four times the figure 

for the corresponding périod a year earlier, and also three times that for al 

| the period January-July 1959. In all, the credit accommodation given by 





monetary institutions grew last year by 73 900 million mk, although the | 
central bank reduced its credits to its commercial clients by a good 
6000 million. The year before, the increase in credits granted by the 
monetary institutions had been 33 400 million mk. The aggregate increase 
in credit accommodation in 1958-59 was 107 300 million, while depo- 





sits accepted during the same period increased by 136 900 million mk. | 


Credits to the public in the monetary institutions 
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December Change after 1. 1. 

i Institution 1959 1958 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 

8 
4 mill, mk | % 

; Commercial banks 209686 174542 35 144 14 163 20,1 8.8 

| Savings banks 132663 115 481 17 182 8 841 14.9 8.3 

i Co-op. Credit Soc. 89 986 78 885 II 101 5 995 14.1 8.2 

3 Post-Off. Sav. Bank 33 138 29 027 4111 2 980 14.2 11.4 

‘ Co-op. Centr. bank 6 729 4 626 2103 — 548 45.5 —10.6 

; Mortgage Banks 32578 21 931 10 647 6 214 48.5 39.5 

Total 504780 424492 80 288 37 645 18.9 9.7 

3 Bank of Finland 16 688 23119 — 6431 — 4215 —278 —15.4 

{ Grand Total 521468 447 611 73 857 33 430 16.5 8.1 

It was stated above that last year the central bank continued to reduce i : 


its private business credits. However, this did not mean that in general the 
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money policy of the central bank had been contractive. On the contrary, it 


was characterized by a tendency to support the financial situation and the 
opportunities available in economic life for investment, for instance by 
providing for certain foreign credits. By reducing its discount rate, it 
contributed towards a reduction of the interest expenses. 

Following the appearance of signs of expansion on the credit market 
towards the autumn, the central bank requested the commercial banks to 
strengthen their liquidity. Towards the end of the year, a further step was 
taken, the central bank lowering the penalty-free rediscounting limit, as 
from the beginning of 1960, from the former 60 per cent to 30 per cent of 
the total funds held on their own account by the monetary institutions. 
Subsequently, the Bank of Finland, as far as is known, has begun to ponder 
on means of regulating cash payments on hire-purchase sales. 

It is cbvious that the money market is beginning to experience a tighter 
phase; the signs of this were distinctly observable in January 1960. In part, 
however, this was caused by the bond loans once again issued by the State; 
their conditions were favourable, and thus they induced members of the 
public to draw on their savings accounts to finance bond purchases. 


The Stock Exchange 





In 1959, a definite rising trend prevailed in the Stock Exchange, and 
manifested itself both in increased dealings and raised prices. The annual 
turnover of the Stock Exchange totalled a good 2 700 million mk, an in- 
crease of no less than 48 per cent against the year before. As a result of 
livelier dealings, the share prices also rose, as is normal. According to the 
Unitas Shares Price Index, industrial shares rose by 33 per cent, and bank 
shares by 18 per cent, during the period from the end of 1958 to the end of 
1959. 

The development outlined above was occasioned by numerous factors. 
The most important was, no doubt, the general economic upswing. How- 
ever, the optimism of the Stock Exchange was not due to the favourable 
domestic and foreign economic outlook alone. An additional incentive was 
provided by the increased investments of the forest industry, and the 
raising of dividends by a number of enterprises. Several share issues were 
effected during the year, e.g. by Kymmene and Finska Gummi. The 
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with the fluctuations abroad, 
which in many cases were very steep. This is particularly true if it is 
borne in mind that the rise in Finland began from a very low level, 
whereas abroad there had been general sharp rises in share prices in 
1958. Among the leading stock exchanges in Europe, the largest increase 
in share prices last year was noted in Western Germany; there the 
industrial shares rose almost 100 per cent. The London Stock Exchange 
showed an average increase of 50 per cent; the prices of steel shates, for 
instance, increased by up to 160 per cent. In Paris, prices also rose by 
sO per cent, and turnover was simultaneously nearly doubled. On the 
Swedish security market, a new post-war record was set in 1959, both 
in the price level increase and in turnover. Industrial shares rose there 
by 47 per cent, while the prices of bank shares rose slightly less, or by 
29 per cent. 

To revert to the Finnish security market, we note that there was a 
natural tendency of the price increases to reduce the effective yield of the 
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shares, but that in many cases an increase in dividend served to balance this. 


However, the yield of all the leading bank shares weakened last year by 
about two per cent and that of industrial shares by approximately one per 
cent. Compared with the most customary deposit rate, which is now 4.5 
per cent, the profitability of Stock Exchange investments, however, can 
still be considered as fairly satisfactory. 

As regards individual stocks, those with the liveliest dealings were the 
same as in 1958, even though their order of succession changed slightly. 
Kymmene and Finska Gummi topped the list as usual. The turnover totalled 
497 and 311 million mk, respectively, although in both cases it is true that a 
share issue played a part. As in the preceding year, the third place was held 
by Nordiska Féreningsbanken, with 247 million mk. These three were 
followed by Kansallispankki, Pargas, Enso-Gutzeit, Wartsila, Tampella 
and Pohjola. For the rest, no other turnover exceeded 100 million mk. 

The security market of 1960 was first characterized by lively dealings 
and rising prices. In January, bank shares reached the highest price level 
for years, in part as a result of the increase in dividends announced by the 
banks. In February, however, the general mood of the stock exchange was 
comparatively dull. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE STATISTICS 


The statistical information in Unitas is compiled partly from official statistics, partly from 
jata collected by the bank itself. 


NATIONAL INCOME. The figures referring to the national income are based on calculations 
nade by the Central Statistical Bureau. Consumption (private and public) + grosinternal in- 
vestments (private and administrative) +/— transfers abroad (contributions and surplus of 
exports) = gross national income at market prices. Gross national income at market prices + interest 
paid abroad (net) = gross national product at market prices. Gross national product at market prices 
— repairs and depreciation — indirect taxes less subsidies= net national product at factor cost. Net 
national product at factor cost — interest paid abroad (net)= national income (net) at factor cost. 


PRICES. The consumer price index, the period October-December 1957= 100, the new cost 
of living index, level in October 1951= 100, and the o/d one, the period Aug. 1938—July 1939= 100, 
are calculated by the Ministry for Social Affairs. The wholesale price index, level in 1935=100, and 
the building costs index, 1951=100, are calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau. 


BANK OF FINLAND. The data are based on the balance sheets of the Bank of Finland. 
— The exchange reserve (net) includes gold and foreign exchange less accounts in foreign currency. 
The net credits to the Treasury include the State Consolidation Loan and the IMF and IBRD 
covering bill, free of interest, less the balances on the current account of the Treasury. 


COMMERCIAL BANKS. The figures are based on the banking statistics published by the 
Bank Inspectorate. The banks’ own funds include the capital, share issue account, reserve funds 


and profits for the previous year. The deposit rate is the rate of interest the banks pay on deposits 
at six months’ notice. 


DEPOSITS BY THE PUBLIC. The figures in the tables are derived from official statistics. 
Deposits by the public include time and sight deposits in the commercial banks, savings banks, 
co-operative credit societies and their Central Bank, the Mortgage Bank of Finland and time 
deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank and in savings funds of consumers’ co-operative societies. 


PUBLIC FINANCES. The figures for the Public Debt and State revenue and expenditure 
in cash are adjusted by the Bank of Finland Institute for Economic Research. The calculations of 
State revenue and expenditure in cash record the cash transactions during the periods concerned, i.e., 
the actual sums received and paid, irrespective of the year for which the appropriations were 
granted and of whether the transactions are included in the Budget or not. The cash revenue 
includes loans and the cash expenditure includes redemption. The Public Debt is adjusted so that 
it should agree as closely as possible with the data concerning State loans and redemption. The 
foreign debt is converted into marks at the official rates of exchange. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. The index for the volume of industrial production, \evel in 
1954=100, is calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau; the figures for 1958 and 1959 are 
preliminary. The data for the production of forest industry are obtained from the associations of the 
various branches. Sawn goods include sawn softwood. The figures for the production of ce//ulose 
are given in dry weight; the same applies to mechanical pulp, the figures for which refer solely to 
production for direct sale. The figures for board and cardboard do not include the production of 
wallboard and insulite. The production figures for p/ywood include block boards besides ordinary 
plywood. 


BUILDING. The table is compiled on the basis of data collected by the Central Statistical 


Bureau. The number of buildings completed in centres of population is, however, calculated by the 
Office of Social Research. 


FOREIGN TRADE. The tables are based on materials from the Statistical Bureau of the 
Board of Customs. 


COMMERCE, Information regarding the volume of home trade, 1954= 100, is based as regards 
wholesale trade on data from about 50 per cent of the total wholesale trade and as regards retail 
trade on data from 36 per cent of the whole retail trade. The indices are not seasonally adjusted. 
The Unitas share index, level in 1948= 100, is based on 13 representative Stock Exchange securities. 
The weight used is the value of the shares in circulation in each enterprise. The weights have in 
some cases been adjusted according to the Stock Exchange turnover. The index is calculated on 
the basis of buying prices on the Helsinki Stock Exchange. 





s Explanation of signs: ~ 
* Preliminary data 
Logically impossible data 
.. Data not available 
— Nothing to report 
o Averages 
3 Mrd mk=1 000 mill. marks e. 
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NATIONAL INCOME, 1000 mill. mk 1) 









































; 
; Cuan Gross Gross Net Net | 
Con- domestic Transfers national national national national 
Year sumption invest- broad i product product income } i 
ments (net) . | 
at market prices at factor cost 
| | 
| 1938 27.65 8.15 + 0.44 36.24 36.39 29.74 29.59 
| 1948 283.38 107.48 + 3.59 394.45 395.72 306.78 305.52 | ; : 
| 1951 508.06 228.80 +45.76 782.62 784.99 614.87 612.50 | ) 
1952 555-52 258.95 —13.40 801.07 803.89 612.99 610.17 | 
1953 555-47 246,28 +11.21 812.96 815.32 615.38 613.02 
1954 596.22 279.55 +13,10 888.90 891.34 682.00 679.56 | 
1955 658.33 311.52 +14.49 984.25 986.40 769.93 767.80 | 
1956 752.67 370.91 —13.43 I 110.09 T 112.58 867.890 865.40 
1957 815.59 383.95 — 2.36 I 199.2. 1202.05 | 906.1 903.27 
1958 || 844.91 404.29 +24.41 I 273.51 I 277.28 965.40 961.63 | 
1959 || 905.99 445.7 + 9.40 1 361.17 1 362.07 | 1020.17 | 1018.37 | 











COMPOSITION OF THE NET NATIONAL PRODUCT 








































































‘ 
4 
| 1938 1948 1959* 1938 =| ~—(1948 1959* | ‘al i 
Trade i 
| | 1000 mill. mk 0%, | 
\ | ’ ( 
Agriculture ...... 5.84 61.24 119.28 | 19.6 20.0 11.7 | ) } 
Hunting and fishing | 0.20 2.54 4.26 0.7 0.8 o4 | y 
[Forestry ........| 4.60 34.20 82.45 | 15.5 II. 8.1 
Manufacturing .... 7.68 96.53 316.78 | 25.8 31.5 ots 
|Building ........|| 1.47 23.64 103.50 | 4.9 7.7 10.1 | : 
Transport, i | | 
communications 1.68 19.26 87.84 | 5.6 6.3 8.6 j 
Commerce, bank- | 
| ing, insurance ..| 2.99 3.2.51 121.64 10.1 10.6 11.9 | i 
Public activities .. | 2.35 24.59 119.64 | 7.9 8.0 11.7 | 
‘Other services ....|| 2.04 | 12.27 64.98 | 9.9 4.0 6.4 | } 
| Net national product| 29.74 | 306.78 | I 020.17 } 100.9 | 100.0 100.0 | 
Net national product at factor cost; 1938= 100 j ) 
1. Real 2. Per capita “ 
1948 = 100 1957=100 130 
169 
140 | Q | | H 10 
{| ; 
(| ST AAMHAAIH 100 ( 
208 ef “ll a€£,e 
iin H MM 
\ /) / as ” 
a i ay Mil } ul 
i | | | 
100 Mt 80 
70 i ( 
80 
— 5556575659 1957 1958 1959 
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CONSUMER PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 

















































































































Consumer price index X—XII 1957= 100 | Cost of living index | 
Year : X 1951=]1938/39= 
Month Corel || Food mans | Oe Clothing | Sundries || 6°), | coo, 
heating index | index 
1954 81 78 62 80 103 83 103 I 101 
1955 78 75 68 81 91 83 Ioo | 1063 
1956 87 86 81 92 95 88 Ill I 187 
1957 97 97 96 96 100 96 124 | 1346 
1958 103 103 102 99 103 105 132 1 469 
1959 105 103 104 95 105 109 134 | 1492 
1959 January 104 103 103 96 105 108 133 I 485 
February 104 102 103 96 105 108 133 I 482 
March 104 103 103 96 104 108 133 I 482 
April 104 102 101 98 104 109 132 1 478 
May 104 102 101 98 104 109 133 I 479 
June 104 102 101 97 104 109 133 I 481 
July 104 103 101 94 105 109 133 1 482 
August 104 103 101 94 105 109 133 1 482 
September|| 105 105 101 93 106 IIo 134 1 498 
October 107 106 108 93 106 IIo 136 | 1518 
Novembet|| 107 106 108 93 106 110 136 I 519 
December || 107 105 108 93 106 110 | 136 I 517 
1960 January || 107 106 109 95 106 110 | 136 I 521 
COST OF BUILDING; 1951= 100 
Interest 
Year General || Building Sub- Wages General —_ ac- | Fees to on 
Month index materials | contracts costs Pl experts aaa 
1954 101 98 102 105 103 101 IOI 87 
1955 103 96 104 113 106 104 104 88 
1956 109 101 110 123 114 110 110 91 
1957 113 105 113 127 119 115 114 93 
1958 117 112 119 124 120 118 118 96 
1959 118 IIo 121 128 121 119 119 97 
1959 January 116 110 120 122 119 117 117 95 
February 115 110 120 122 119 116 116 95 
March 116 110 121 123 119 117 117 95 
April 117 110 121 125 121 118 118 97 
May 118 110 120 129 121 119 119 97 
June _ 118 110 120 129 121 119 119 97 
July 119 III 121 131 122 120 120 98 
August 119 || 411 121 132 122 120 120 98 
September} 119 110 121 130 122 120 120 97 
October 119 III 121 130 122 120 120 97 
November} 119 III 122 130 122 120 120 98 
December || 119 112 122 130 122 120 120 98 
1960 January 119 112 122 128 122 120 120 97 
48 


























WHOLESALE PRICES; 1935 = 100 





Year 


Wholesale prices for home market goods 





















































. icult. Forest dustri 
| Month no oy ——— ne = | penbests pom ey Imported 
Domestic 
| 1938 114 118 117 145 IIo 104 
| 1955 I 707 1 822 1773 3 040 1 426 1 462 
1956 1 785 1 869 1 926 2 975 1 478 1 605 
: | 1957 I 954 I 980 2 103 2 947 I 615 1 897 
1958 2113 2 125 2 193 3 106 1 773 2 085 
. | 1959 2 096 2134 2 198 3 060 1 801 2 016 
: | 1958 February 2118 2 125 2 210 3 163 1 747 2 103 
A March 2128 2138 2 234 3154 1 765 2 107 
: | April 2 136 2 153 2 199 3154 1 800 2 100 
4 | May 2 133 2155 2 232 3154 1 794 2 086 
| June 2126 2 148 2 225 3 147 1 786 2080 | 
| July 2117 2.137 2219 3147 1 770 2075 | 
| August 2 116 2137 2 253 3127 1 766 2070 | 
| September 2 076 2 082 2124 2990 1 761 2066 | 
: | October 2 092 2 097 2115 3 034 1775 2 081 | 
; November |} 2 099 2 106 2 144 3 031 I 782 2 085 | 
: December 2 092 2 101 2159 2997 1 781 2072 | 
1959 January 2077 2 101 2 161 2 998 1779 2024 
February 2 073 2 097 2154 2 998 1775 2 020 
March 2071 2 095 2149 3, 005 1771 2 020 
April 2 081 2 106 2151 3, 005 1 788 2027 
May 2 080 2112 2159 3, 006 I 795 2 O11 
June 2076 2 103 2126 3, 007 1 791 2019 
July 2 076 2110 2 166 3 006 I 790 2 002 
August 2 092 2132 2 240 3 005 1 803 2 005 
4 | September 2114 2 163 2 261 3, 086 I 820 2008 | 
j | October 2134 2 187 2251 3 198 1 825 2020 | 
; | November 2141 2 201 2 278 3 203 I 838 2014 =| 
i | December 2144 2 203 2 284 3 202 1 840 2017 | 
| 1960 January 2 161 2221 2 352 3 200 1 849 2 033 
j Wholesale prices; 1935 = 100 


| | 
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i | | 





1. General index 
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3. Imported goods 
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BANK OF FINLAND 
Credits 
ae in | Unused || Lowest 

Year a _ = Private pe hd right of bank 

i Month (net) “~- ( ae ) credits note issue rate 

mill. mk % 

i 1938 3 322 - - I 042 2 086 864 4.00 
1955 32083 | 22628 | 11844 | 14437 | 55 883 6 627 5.00 | F 

1956 24808 | 33 665 8610 | 14922 | 60735 4524 6.50 

1957 33 860 | 24911 10876 | 12909 | 60640 | 17 495 6.50 

1958 55 380 | 18707 1 887 8822 | 65075 | 23756 6.50 

1959 70950 | 4718 | 2615 3 888 | 69435 | 15 532 6.50 

1958 February 4° 345 15 350 3 105 14914 | 56793 22 048 6.50 

March 42 029 13033 | — 118 16 123 55 877 | 23173 6.50 
April 39612 | 14987 414 | 17252 | 56174 | 23792 6.50 ; 
May 40722 | 12970 4241 | 17710 | 59038 | 24397 6.50 ? 
June 44532 | 16668 | —2536 | 18368 | 59332 | 25 247 6.50 4 
July 49 061 11556 | —1068 | 16663 | 56824 | 26 467 6.50 f 
August 54444 | 8688 3455 | 14747 | 59511 | 26440 6.50 : 
September || 55 742 | 11037 | —1 806 | 13493 | 58191 | 26210 6.50 3 
October 59 126 8 627 526 | 11448 | 58681 | 25 275 6.50 i 

November || 59 025 8 714 3775 10 141 61 755 24 584 6.50 

December |} 55 380 | 18 707 1 887 8822 | 65075 23 756 6.50 
1959 January 60 269 5 302 2715 8704 | $7777 | 23052 6.50 i 
: February 62 964 755 3 762 9115 | 60585 21 236 6.50 » 
March 63 782 2903 | —I 323 8898 | 61387 | 19 882 6.00 ; 
April 63 174 3 733 I 000 9135 | 61613 | 20031 6.00 ; 
May 61 053 3370 |. 4261 8176 | 63 575 17 815 6.00 | y 
June 62 626 3695 | —2 144 7600 | 62867 | 15 280 6.00 | oe 

July 63 839 2 214 618 6120 | 60992 | 17143 6.00 

} August 66 209 120 2797 4632 | 62808 | 15 998 6.00 

September || 66 847 400 | —1 995 3769 | 62467 | 12691 6.00 

October 68 401 486 I 390 3961 | 64583 | 14587 6.00 | 

November || 72 058 315 | —1 168 4250 | 65427 | 15 145 6.00 | 
December || 70 950 4718 2 615 3 888 | 69 435 15 $32 || 6.00 | i 
1960 January 68 935 2428 | —2 592 4002 | 62949 | 16302 | 6.00 : 
Bank of Finland; credits and exchange reserve, 1000 mill. mk Z 
1. Private bills in marks 3. Treasury debt ; 
2. Exchange reserve 4. Rediscounts | 
: 
ye 
vo 
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COMMERCIAL BANKS 























_— Surph Redis- 
— Own Deposit 
meas Time , Sieh »| Credits | of rs — Sande sate 
mill, mk % 
1938 7549 | 1944 8944) + 549 - 1476 || 3.50 
1955 97794 | 36588 | 155 436 | —21054| 20212 | 14522 6.00 
1956 96 807 | 38614 | 162663 | —27 242] 28672 | 14520 5-75 
1957 103 223 | 37708 | 160379 | —19 448 | 21761 | 14666 5-75 
1958 122 256 | 39568 | 174542 | —12718]| 16 605 15 505 5.00 
1959 150 $48 | 55749 | 209686 | - 3389| 2965 | 16579 | 4.50 
1958 February || 106795 | 35 698 | 162273 | —19780| 14531 | 14804 4.50 
March 108 414 | 37090 | 164761 | —19 257 12935 | 14933 5-75 
April 108 946 | 36828 | 167825 | —22051 | 14287 | 14933 5.75 
May 110 103 | 37564 | 167137 | —19470| 12062 | 14933 5-75 
June 110016 | 36748 | 168620 | —21 856 | 15544 | 14933 5.75 
July III 135 | 39130 | 168 100 | —17 835 | 12076 | 14933 5.75 
August 111 848 | 38509 | 167 422 | —17 065 8 484 | 14933 5-75 
September || 113 081 | 36777 | 167472 | -17614| 9599 | 14933 5-75 
October 115 048 | 38352 | 168537 | —15 137 7 859 14 913 5.75 
November || 116 434 | 37271 | 170157 | —16 452 7390 | 14913 5.00 
December || 122 256 | 39568 | 174542 | —12718| 16 605 15 505 5.00 
1959 January 125 007,| 41 784 | 174431 |— 7640| 4258 | 15 505 — 
February || 127993 | 40160 | 176 447 | — 8 294 560 | 15 564 5.00 
March 130 338 | 42237 | 177518 | — 4943 | 2240 | 15 875 §.00 
April 133 032 | 42429 | 180779 |— 5318) 2530 | 15 875 $.00 
May 135 014 | 43 288 | 182818 | — 4516 1409 | 15 875 4.50 
June 136106 | 44991 | 184862 | — 3 765 1172 15 875 4.50 
July 136 963 | 46561 | 183589 |— 65 285 | 15 875 4.50 
August 138 372 | 47447 | 184965 |- 854 120 | 15 875 4.50 
September | 138 873 | 49915 | 190749 | — 1961 400 | 15 875 4-50 
October 140 531 | 50061 | 196254 | — 5 662 — 15 875 4.50 
November || 142 703 | 52776 | 200782 | — 5 303 a 15 875 4.50 
December || 150 548 | $5 749 | 209686 | — 3 389 2 965 16579 || . 4.50 
1960 January 152020 | 50344 | 211026 | — 8662| 1158 16 §79 4.50 



































Deposits and credits in the commercial banks, 

































































1. Deposits 2. Credits 3. Rediscounts 
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TIME DEPOSITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mk 


Post deel Credit Co-oper- 





Year Commer- | Savings Office | Societies & ative Mortgage 
Month |) hanks || SSIS | cent | Fam | tome | 
Bank 
1938 7549 | 7532 goz | 1276 700 4 17 563 
1955 97 794 | 108541 | 33073 | 61139 | 15 255 40 315 842 
1956 96 807 | 112 402 | 34162 | 63532 | 16013 38 322 954 
1957 103 224 | 117859 | 33960 | 67111 | 16 823 32 339 008 
1958 122 256 | 131 260 | 38 167 74 272 19 I9I 29 385 175 
1959 150 548 | 152730 | 43120 | 85976 | 21913 29 454 316 
1958 February || 106795 | 120412 | 35 307 68 744 | 17530 31 348 819 
March 108 414 | 121740 | 35616 | 69893 | 17907 31 353 Gor 
April 108 946 | 122789 | 35666 | 70596 | 18 165 31 356 193 
May 110 103 | 123 336 | 35 706 71007 | 18129 32 358 313 
June -110 016 | 122055 | 35 588 7O 314 | 18018 32 356 023 
July III 135 | 122675 | 35 860 70570 | 18079 32 358 351 


August 111 848 | 123 175 | 36322 | 70714 | 18107 32 360 198 
September || 113 081 | 123 86 | 36418 | 70 865 18 189 32 362 453 
October 115 048 | 125 455 | 36539 | 71 155 18 356 30 366 583 
November || 116 434 | 126 869 | 36933 71890 | 18 611 30 370 767 
December || 122 256 | 131 260 | 38 167 74272 | 19191 29 385 175 


| 1959 January 125 007 | 133044 | 38902 | 75187 | 19530 29 391 699 


February || 127993 | 135 125 | 39797 | 76615 | 19928 29 399 487 


March 130 338 | 136579 | 40069 | 77764 | 20155 29 494 934 
April 133 032 | 137942 | 40373 | 78215 | 20306 29 409 897 
May 135 O14 | 138509 | 40379 | 78532 | 20295 29 412 758 
June 136 106 | 137638 | 40273 77992 | 20167 29 412 205 
July 136 963 | 139194 | 40524 | 78578 | 20247 29 415 535 
August 138 372 | 140510 | 40919 79 301 20 407 29 419 538 
September || 138 873 | 141 980 | 41 038 80 302 | 20673 29 422 895 
October 140 $31 | 144298 | 41180 | 81167 | 20891 29 428 096 


November || 142 703 | 146558 | 41 442 82608 | 21172 29 434 512 
December || 150 548 | 152730 | 43120 | 85976 | 21913 29 454 316 


1960 January 152020 | 154071 | 43474 | 87069 | 22 303 29 458 966 



































Time deposits in monetary institutions, 1000 mill. mk 


1. Savings banks 3. Co-op. Credit Soc. 
2. Commercial banks 4. Post Off. Sav. Bank 
5. Other monetary institutions 
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DEPOSITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mk 
























































Post tive Coodit Co-oper- | 
Year — Savings Office Societies ative ro Tea | 
month ets | | Sone | Samer | See | “ie | 
Bank 
1938 9 493 7 716 oz 1 381 700 6 19 798 
1955 134 382 | 113 159 | 33073 | 64206 | I§ 255 48 360 123 
1956 135 421 | 117072 | 34162 | 66198 16 013 51 368 917 
1957 140 931 | 122666 | 33960 | 70713 16 823 53 385 146 
1958 161 824 | 136 453 | 38167 | 79039 | 19 191 76 434 750 
1959 206 297 | 159000 | 43120 | 91699 | 21913 65 522 094 
1958 February || 142 493 | 124 466 | 35 307 | 73194 | 17530 55 393 O45 
March 145 $04 | 126229 | 35616 | 74258 | 17907 41 399 555 
April 145 773 | 127223 | 35666 | 74961 18 165 54 401 842 | 
May 147 671 | 127629 | 35 706 | 74945 | 18 129 58 404 138 | 
June 146 764 | 126534 | 35588 | 74666 | 18018 49 401 619 | 
July 150 265 | 127119 | 35 860 | 75 781 18 079 49 407 153 | 
August 150 357 | 127651 | 36322 | 75659 | 18107 63 408 159 
September) 149 858 | 128975 | 36418 75 629 18 189 65 499 134 
October || 153 400 | 130206 | 36539 | 76355 | 18356 64 414 920 
November) 153 7os |-131 750 | 36933 76 504 | 18611 75 417 578 | 
December || 161 824 | 136 453 | 38167 | 79039 | 19 I91 75 434 749 | 
1959 January || 166791 | 137309 | 38902 | 79278 | 19530 82 441 892 | 
February || 168 153 | 139 483 | 39797 | 81817 | 19928 66 449 244 
March 172575 | 141998 | 40069 | 83 595 | 20155 72 458 464 | 
April 175 461 | 143010 | 40373 | 83614 | 20306 65 462 379 
May 178 302 | 143 465 | 40379 | 83514 | 20295 66 466 o21 | 
June 181097 | 142.958 | 40273 | 82790 | 20167 65 467 350 
July 183 524 | 144414 | 40524 | 83206 | 20247 66 471 981 
August 185 819 | 146037 | 40919 | 84318 | 20407 68 477 568 
September 188 788 | 148 260 | 41038 | 86520 | 20673 67 485 346 
October 190 §92 | 150889 | 41 180 87 228 20 891 73 490 853 
November! 195 479 | 153.033 | 41 442 87 984 21 172 78 499 188 
December || 206 297 | 159 000 | 43120 | 91699 | 21913 . 65 $22 094 
1960 January || 202 364 | 159 502 | 43 474 | 91667 | 22 303 63 519 373 








Deposits in monetary institutions, 1000 mill. mk 


1. Time deposits 


2. Sight deposits 
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CREDITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mk 
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| remy 
Year Commer- | Savings Office , ‘a Mortgage Bank 
| cial banks Savings their institu- Total of 
Month | banks Bank Central tions Finland 
| Bank 
| 
1938 | 8944 6 136 - 2129 1 688 18 897 1177 
1955 | 155.436 | 96454 | 24866 | 72869 | 13599 || 363 224 | 23 743 
1956 162 663 | 102 830 | 26232 | 76760 | 14690 || 383175 || 25 469 
1957 160 379 | 106640 | 26047 | 78064 | 15717 || 386847 || 27334 
1958 174 $42 | 115 481 | 29027 | 83503 | 21931 | 424484 || 23 119 
1959 ‘209 686 | 132663 | 33138 | 96715 | 32758 || 504780 || 16688 
| 1958 February || 162 273 | 107815 | 26566 | 77345 15 854 || 389 853 || 29 422 
March 164 761 | 108099 | 26514 | 78212 | 16147 || 393 733 || 30714 
April 167 825 | 108981 | 26778 | 79165 16 308 || 399057 || 31 504 
May 167137 | 110001 | 26831 | 80001 | 17976 || 401 946 || 32570 
June 168 620 | 110302 | 26859 | 80740 | 18595 || 405 116 || 33 406 
July 168 100 | 111012 | 26983 | 81363 | 18910 | 406368 || 31 447 
August || 167 422 | 111 839 | 27 819 81 521 18 993 || 407 594 || 29 604 
September|| 167 472 | 113 003 | 28074 | 82153 | 19580 || 410 282 || 27 695 
October || 168 537 | 114134 | 28833 | 82240 | 19823 || 413 567 || 25 371 
November) 170 157 | 115 230 | 28840 | 82823 | 20141 || 417191 || 23 951 
December |, 174 542 | 115 481 | 29027 | 83503 | 21931 || 424 484 || 23 119 
| 1959 January 174 431 | 116500 | 29148 | 83956 | 22231 || 426266 || 22644 
| February || 176 447 | 117723 | 29820 | 84261 23 014 || 431 265 || 22 848 
March 177 518 | 118 748 | 30025 85 659 | 23.481 || 435 431 || 23 305 
April | 180779 | 120876 | 30171 | 87216 | 23 291 || 442 333 || 22 416 
May 182 818 | 122.475 | 30412 | 82536 | 23978 || 448 263 || 21 529 
June 184 862 | 123 152 | 30387 | 88660 | 25 681 || 452742 | 21024 
July 183 589 | 124666 | 31118 | 89337 | 26620 || 455 330 || 19 384 
August 184.965 | 126191 | 31599 | 90550 | 27689 || 460994 || 17 698 
September)! 190 749 | 127980 | 32369 | 91957 | 28771 || 471 826 || 16946 
October || 196 254 | 129 702 | 32566 | 93800 | 29229 || 481 551 || 16840 
November) 200 782 | 131 592 | 32626 | 94 833 30241 || 490074 || 17 212 
December || 209 686 | 132 663 | 33138 | 96715 32578 | 504780 || 16 688 
| | 
1960 January || 211 026 | 134 342 | 35510 | 97496 | 33337 || sog 711 || 16 855 
Credits in monetary institutions, 1000 mill. mk 
1. Loans 2. Bills 3. Current accounts 
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STATE FINANCES, 1 000 mill. mk 


























































































| Public Debt Cash revenue of the State 
| Year exp - 
| Income 
Month Foreign | Internal Total || and pro- aan Total | _ 
perty tax 
| | 
| 1938 Ir 1.4 2.5 I - 5-4 |! 5.1 
1954 62.1 49.7 111.8 42.5 57:3 224.3 || 214. 
| 1955 61.3 55.7 117.0 47.9 49.8 233.0 || 235.3 
| 1956 61.5 66.6 128.1 59.1 60.5 251.3 || 268.5 
v | 1957 81.8 69.9 151.7 64.5 69.7 283.8 || 2915 
| 1958 79.0 68.3 147.3 54.1 65.7 299.0 || 305.0 
1959 77.0 .. .- oe ee ee | ee 
y | 1958 January 81.8 67.5 149.3 3.1 45 23.5 | 22.3 
| February 81.7 64.9 146.6 9.1 5.2 27-4 25.7 
| March | 818 68.8 149.9 1.8 4.8 22.7 27.4 
April | 81a 63.5 144.6 6.3 5.1 24.3 || 19.0 
May | 80.8 63.4 144.2 6.9 5-5 288 || 27.0 
June || 80.8 63.6 144.4 —0.2 5-2 22.8 || 23. 
july re 5 6.5 137.2 5 8 5 a 29.0 | 22.8 
ugust 0.6 0.8 141.4 9 0 24.8 || 29.8 
| September 80.0 57-3 137.3 0.9 4.8 23.9 || 20.9 
| October 79.9 53.8 133.7 6.1 6.1 27.1 22.6 
| oe 79.5 5 “a 136.2 7:7 5.4 2 5 8 | - 
ecem 79.0 e 147.3 —0.3 7-4 18.9 || 36.8 
y ‘| 1959 January 79.0 66.7 145.7 || 4.2 4:7 22.2 || 225 
| February || 79.0 69.7 148.7 | 10,0 5.2 26.2 || 30.2 
March 78.3 76.7 155.0 || 1.4 5.2 22.2 || 32.5 
| April 78.3 71.8 1501 || 7.4 5.9 29.7 25.0 
V May | 75.2 73.1 148.2 10.6 5.8 $2.2 33.9 
June | 74.3 79.9 154.2 —4.7 6.6 18.6 || 25.6 
July | 74a 75.3 149.4 7.6 6.6 29.6 || 25.9 
— 74.1 80.1 154.2 8.1 6.1 25.4 || 30.9 
eptember || 78.0 84.1 162.1 0.8 6.6 22.3 || 265 
October | 78.0 79.3 157.3 | 8.8 6.8 30. || 25.6 
November|| 77.5 78.6 156.1 | 88 | 67 | 28.6 || 27.4 
December || 77.0 ae = Al) a a wee 
Public debt, 1000 mill. mk 
1. Foreign 2. Internal 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION; 1954= 100 
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1959 


Special indices 
Year Total Invest- Other Consu- Wood- Metal- 
indus- ment producer’s mer’s working ual Other 
Month tries goods goods goods indus- indus- indus- 
tries tries tries 
1938 49 71 37 46 
1954 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1955 III 116 109 ‘113 108 IIt III 
1956 114 117° I10 120 102 113 118 
1957 117 119 116 118 IIo 115 117 
1958* 113 109 114 112 114 107 110 
1959* 121 112 124 120 125 113 119 
1958* January 115 122 116 110 IIo 116 108 
February III 118 113 106 114 115 103 
March 120 118 122 117 127 116 114 
April 110 112 109 IIt 109 108 108 
May 113 106 115 113 119 104 110 
June 107 107 106 109 103 104 106 
July 88 66 96 83 IIo 66 82 
August 113 104 116 114 113 103 114 
September | 120 118 120 119 119 113 119 
October 129 124 131 128 127 121 129 
November 120 114 126 114 117 112 120 
December 107 104 98 121 100 104 104 
1959* January IIo 109 110 IIo 108 106 105 
February 112 III 113 113 113 108 109 
March 116 107 118 117 116 108 115 
April 127 118 129 128 134 120 125 
May 118 102 120 122 121 107 120 
June 119 112 117 126 123 112 121 
July 96 72 104 92 117 77 93 
August 124 112 124 128 124 114 128 
September 131 125 133 129 135 126 127 
October 137 124 143 132 138 129 135 
November || 134 124 142 125 138 126 131 
December || 127 130 131 120 130 126 119 
Industrial production; 1954= 100 
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PRODUCTION OF WOODWORKINGINDUSTRIES 
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Mechanical 
| Year oan Cellulose pulp Newsprint rieena a > Plywood 
Month (for sale) 
1 000 stds 1 000 tons 1000 cu.m. 
1938 ly o10 I 471 262 401 162 124 250 
1954 | 1 060 I $72 202 445 395 254 339 
1955 | 1 Og1 1 817 196 526 478 286 364 
1956 | 810 1 851 20§ 597 497 294 272 
1957 || 825 2 062 183 626 528 385 313 
1958* || 987 2 066 141 613 552 422 285 
| 1959* || 1072 2148 | 124 633 626 450 348 
1958* January | 178 13 47 45 34 29 
February 253 177 13 44 43 35 28 
March j 196 12 50 48 40 28 
April | 149 | II 43 37 31 22 
May 281 174 | 13 52 46 33 22 
June { 146 4 46 45 30 16 
July | 153 16 56 47 38 16 
August 243 167 13 53 43 40 22 
September j 188 10 62 50 35 22 
October | 195 10 54 57 39 28 
November 210 189 14 56 51 38 a 
December f 156 12 51 40 31 25 
1959* January | 178 1 | 52 48 32 27 
February 244 179 II 52 46 34 29 
March 174 10 49 46 32 27 
April | 188 13 52 5° 39 28 
May 298 176 10 50 49 36 31 
June | 155 5 41 48 34 28 
July | 163 9 44 54 40 19 | 
August 266 154 10 47 58 40 25 | 
September { 191 8 61 58 41 34 CO 
October | | 206 13 62 59 42 34 CO 
Neseuteal 264 205 13 65 59° 40° 34 | 
December | f 180 12 57 51 38 32 | 


















































Fellings for commercial purposes by fellings seasons 
2. Other timber 


1. Large-sized timber 
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BUILDING 


















































































































Buildings Buildings under Building Dwelling 
. completed construction permits granted houses | 
ear 
Whole | Centres of | Whole | Centres of | Whole | Centres of | completed | 
Quarter country | population| country | population| country | population 
mill. cu. m number 
1938 16,10 3.68 777° 
1954 22,02 7-84 22.85 10.94 25.64 10.05 15 330 
1955 20.25 8.40 23.75 12.71 25.29 10,82 16 876 
1956 19.92 10.95 22.98 13.47 21,68 10.99 19 106 
1957 20.81 10.89 20,86 12,00 18.83 8.66 19 631 
1958 19.29 9.32 20.38 11,66 18.17 8.57 17 798 
1959* 19.85 9.79 20.46 13.64 22.64 11.73 18 713 
1954 Ill 7.02 2.00 27.08 11.20 5.83 2.44 3 616 
IV 8.90 2.96 22.85 10.94 5.96 3.00 5 464 
1955 I 3.23 2.29 22,02 11.06 5.22 2.11 4 826 
II 3.20 1.24 28,08 13.33 8.61 3.29 2 329 
Il 5.57 1.87 28.32 13.36 6.18 2.74 3 578 
IV 8.25 3.00 23.75 12.71 5.28 2.68 6 143 
1956 I 3.59 2.79 19.21 11.84 3.52 1.64 4 269 
Il 3.84 2.51 23.19 |° 11.58 7.18 3.34 4.026 
lil 5.35 2.56 25.13 13.43 6.17 3.43 4 613 
IV 7-14 3.09 22.98 13.47 4.81 2.58 6 198 
1957 I 3.87 2.79 21.87 12.64 3.86 1.62 4732 
il 3.15 1.81 24.56 12.86 5.98 2.40 3 287 
Til 5.95 2.89 24.44 12,86 4.62 2.22 5 183 
IV 7.84 3.40 20.86 12.00 4-37 2.42 6 429 
1958 I 3.22 1.97 19.85 | 11.26 3.13 1.24 3272 
Il 3.25 1.85 23.04 12,11 5-44 2.09 2954 
il 5-70 2.40 22.77 11.64 4.59 2.13 5 028 
IV 7.12 3.10 20.38 11.66 5.01 3.11 6 544 
1959* I 3.21 1.91 18.16 10.47 3.88 1.91 2 926 
II 3.01 1.48 21.74 11.36 716 | 2.63 2777 | 
Ul 6.01 2.72 22.93 12.29 5-79 3.43 5 668 
IV 7.62 3.68 20.46 13.64 | 5.81 | 3.76 7342 | 
Buildings completed, mill. cu. m. 
1. Rural districts 2. Centres of population 
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FOREIGN TRADE, 1954= 100 
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Imports | Exports 
Year aw me se Metal- 
General | materials a Finished || General aper i 
Quarter * and 2. d n rae ind _ using 
tote | "Riihed | ttcleete| “me | Gale | eee —— 
products P 
Prices 

1953 106 109 112 100 98 95 9! 109 
1954 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1955 100 100 110 98 106 105 105 115 
1956 105 103 128 99 106 104 109 106 
1957 122 118 155 II5 116 113 119 120 
1958 140 135 145 146 138 133 139 153 
1959* 133 127 134 142 129 123 130 152 
1958 Ill 138 133 138 147 136 132 139 139 
IV 136 130 138 145 134 120 135 163 
1959* I 136 131 137 145 135 121 132 175 
Il 134 127 134 146 127 122 130 135 

il 134 128 135 146 130 124 129 154 

IV 133 128 134 141 129 122 129 153 

Volume 

1953 76 69 82 84 86 92 85 92 
1954 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1955 116 IIo 113 128 109 98 117 103 
1956 127 117 124 150 107 78 122 113 
1957 123 II5 150 126 117 86 133 121 
1958 IIo 102 130 115 115 87 134 106 
1959* 132 122 121 153 132 104 146 138 
1958 Ill 98 86 125 109 116 84 138 143 
IV 103 102 122 97 III 102 128 76 

1959* I 135 121 144 151 133 98 149 125 
II 140 130 114 161 141 123 136 184 

iil 120 109 114 143 126 126 153 150 

IV 131 125 II§ 147 128 102 147 107 

















1. Export prices 
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Export and import prices; 1954= 100 
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2. Import prices 3. 
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Terms of Trade 
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IMPORTS 
ES SP SNE EE EE TTS 
Raw Of which: Of which: Surplus 
Year materials |————— —_ Finished ~ — of exports 
Quarter ‘Tabbed Industrial ttaimate om Poms a dutios 
products goods rj 
| 1000 mill. mk 
| 1952 97-5 87.9 22.0 62.7 27. 182.2 || —25.4 21a 
| 1953 65.1 59.9 15.9 40.8 16.8 121.8 + 9.7 17.5 
| 1954 86.4 80.5 17.3 48.4 19.6 152.1 + 4.5 19.5 
| 1955 94.9 86.3 21.5 60.5 26.3 176.9 + 4.3 27.2 
1956 104.3 93.4 27.4 71.8 28.4 203.5 —25.5 41.7 
1957 117.4 108.4 40.3 70.2 28.9 227.9 —15.5 42.4 
1958 119.5 III. 32.6 81.2 32.4 233.3 +14.6 40.2 
1959 133.8 125.2 28.1 104.9 37.8 266.8 + 0.4 43-4 
1958 Il 29.7 27.4 7:3 21.5 9.0 58.4 + 0.3 10.4 | 
III 27.0 25.1 7.3 18.3 7.1 52.6 +217 10.5 | 
IV 34.1 31.6 10.4 21.0 8.7 65.5 + 2.3 10.0 | 
1959 «=O 27.3 25.8 a 22.8 8.4 57.2 — 9.5 | 9.9 | 
| it 32.7 30.4 5.0 27.5 9.7 65.2 + 1.8 10.7 | 
Ill 3.2.6 30.6 6.5 23.8 7-9 62.9 +14.5 Int | 
| IV || 41.2 38.4 9.5 30.8 11.8 81.5 — 63 17 | 
| | a % of im- 
| | “ port value 
1952 || $3.5 48.3 12.1 3.4.4 14.9 100,0 ; 11.6 | 
1953 53-5 49.2 13.0 33.5 13.8 100,0 ° 14.4 | 
| 1954 56.8 52.9 11.4 31.8 12.9 100,0 ‘ 128 | 
| 1955 53.6 48.8 12.2 3.4.2 14.9 100.0 ; 15.4 | 
| 1956 51.2 45.9 13.5 35.3 14.0 100,0 . 20.5 
| 1957 51.5 47.6 17.7 30.8 12.7 100.0 . 18.6 
1958 51.2 47.6 14.0 34.8 13.9 100.0 17.2 
1959 50.1 46.9 10.5 39.3 14.2 100.0 * 14.4 
| 1959 I 47.7 45.1 12.4 39.9 14.7 | 100,0 ‘ 17-3 | 
Ii 50.1 46.6 72 42.2 14.9 || 100.0 16.4 
Til 51.8 48.6 10.3 37.9 12.6 || 100.0 ‘ 17.6 | 
| IV 50.5 47.1 11.7 37.8 14.5 || 100.0 “ 16.3 | 






























































Imports (1 000 mill. mk) and their composition 


1. Industrial raw materials and semi-finished products 
2. Agricultural raw materials and semi-finished products 
5. Investment goods 
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in percentage 


3. Fuels and lubricants 
4. Consumer’s goods 
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EXPORTS 













































































| Of which: | l 
Year Agri- | Round | fadustrial Metal- | Other || 
cultural | timber Wood | P. | Teal | 
Quarter | products ete. ——— industry industry tudecey goods ‘ota | 
P ae B. . products | 
1000 mill. mk 

1952 5.2 28.4 123.0 42.9 65.3 Il 0.2 | 156.8 

1953 4.7 10,2 116.4 4357 47.9 20.9 0.2 || 1315 

1954 5.0 13.6 137.5 49.7 61.7 21.0 0.4 | 156.6 

1955 3.9 19.9 157.3 51.3 75.8 24.8 Or || 181.2 
1956 6.2 17.3 154.5 40.5 81.8 25.1 0.0 || 178.0 | 

1957 10.2 17.1 185.1 48.3 97.6 30.4 0.0 212.4 
1958 10.7 19.3 217.7 57.8 115.2 3.4.0 0.2 | 247.9 | 
1959 14.9 16.3 235.9 63.7 117.0 44.1 0.1 | 267.2 | 
1958 Il 2.4 3.3 52.9 12.8 28.7 8.9 or ||. 58.7 | 
Til 2.6 9.7 62.0 19.4 29.7 10.0 oo || 743 | 
IV 2.8 4.1 60.8 17.8 30.6 9.0 0.1 67.8 | 

1959 I) 3.3 1.9 42.5 8.3 24.9 7:7 0.0 || 47.7 

Il; 3,7 3.7 59.5 16.1 28.0 12.9 0.1 67.0 

Tit 3.8 6.9 66.6 211 30.5 11.6 0.0 | 77:3 

IV 4g 3.8 67.3 18.2 33.6 11.9 0.0 || 75.2 

% 

1952 3.3 18.1 78.5 27.3 41.7 | 7.1 Or || 100.0 

1953 3.6 78 88.4 33.2 36.4 15.9 0.2 100.0 

1954 3.3 8.7 87,8 31.8 39.4 13.4 0.2 100.0 
1955 2.1 11,0 86.8 28.3 41.8 13.7 0.1 tooo | 

1956 3.5 9.7 86.8 22.7 45.9 14.1 0.0 100.0 
1957 4.8 8.1 87.1 22.7 46.0 14.3 0.0 100.0 | 
1958 4.3 7.8 87.8 23.3 46.5 13.7 O.1 100.0 | 
1959 5-6 6.1 88.3 23.8 43.8 16.5 0.0 100.0 | 
1959 I 6.9 4.0 89.1 17.4 $2.2 16.1 0.0 100.0 | 

Il 5-5 5-5 88.8 24.0 41.8 19.3 O.1 100.0 
Il 4.9 8.8 86.3 27.3 39.5 15.0 0.0 100,0 | 

IV 5.4 5.1 89.5 24.2 44.7 15.8 0,0 100.0 





Exports (1000 mill. mk) and their composition in percentage 


1. Round timber 
2. Wood industry products 


3. Paper industry p' 


4. Metal-using industry products 
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Tess tone Helsinki Stock Exchange | 
Veer (een Sen ee Index for share prices; 1948 = 100 ae 
Turnover 
a Wholesale | Retail Bank | Industrial | All 
trade trade Mill. mk share shares shares Number 
1938 222 123 43 50 547 
1955 116 114 2312 150 380 339 849 
1956 121 115 3553 151 565 487 973 
1957 114 107 2 648 134 500 430 I 057 
1958 109 101 1 837 130 446 385 918 
1959 121 107 2711 146 506 435 785 
1958 February 93 86 151 133 476 409 81 
March 104 92 164 126 469 404 94 
April 108 97 189 126 464 399 73 
May III 106 203 126 451 388 81 
June 105 102 124 127 440 380 54 
July 109 99 122 127 439 379 48 
August 116 102 go 129 436 377 67 
September 121 100 152 133 433 375 64 
October 131 112 175 134 424 368 III 
November || 106 99 155 133 420 364 78 
| December 116 135 163 134 425 368 79 
| 1959 January 93 85 155 138 454 392 72 
February 103 92 160 141 469 405 76 
March 115 97 282 141 491 422 Jo 
April 128 107 238 145 499 429 79 
May 123 112 180 144 485 418 66 
Jeuee 118 110 200 143 479 413 62 
July 117 104 144 143 sol 430 57 
August 132 106 133 146 $13 441 59 
September 135 108 416 147 516 443 64 
October 130 113 340 152 543 465 75 
November 127 108 228 155 552 473 64 
December 136 144 235 158 572 489 43 
1960 January | 200 164 | 606 518 || 
Unitas index for share prices; 1948 =100 
1, Bank shares 2. Industrial shares 
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